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PREFACE. 



The material for this paper was collected at the Harvard 
College Library, to the authorities of which, and in particular to 
Mr. Kiernan, the Superintendent of Circulation, I am indebted for 
free access to the collections of Folk-Lore and of Example Books in 
Gore Hall. 

Acknowledgments are due td Professor Marsh and to Dr. Poll 
of Harvard University, who have aided me by their criticism and 
advice ; to Professor von Jagemann, who has kindly made transla- 
tions for me ; and to Dr. W. A. Neilson, who has given me important 
references. 

To Professor Kittredge, under whose direction this investigation 
was begun and carried on, I am deeply indebted. My thanks are 
due to him for valuable references and suggestions, too numerous 
to be recorded in the course of the paper, for revising the entire 
text in proof, and, in short, for help of every description. 

K. O. P. 
Brooklyn, July, 1898. 
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ON THE SOURCES OF THE NONNE 
PRESTES TALE. 



As the starting point of the NurCs PrUsfs Tale, Chaucer has 
taken an episode from the cycle of Renart the Fox. But in working 
up the story, he has combined new material so freely with old that 
the outlines of the traditional epic tale are often not easy to trace. 
The new matter, indeed, makes up more than two thirds of the whole.* 

An investigation of the sources of Chaucer's poem, therefore, 
involves two problems : first, the relation of the animal episode in the 
NurCs Priesfs Tale to the epic of Renart ; and second, the extent to 
which the added material is original with Chaucer. 

I. The Cock and Fox Story in Learned, in Oral, and 
IN Epic Tradition. 

As being in a sense the nucleus of the Nun^s Priesfs Tale, the 
animal adventure may be considered first, — or in other words, the 
Cock and Fox story as it appears in literary and oral tradition. 

The traditional Cock and Fox story is found in three varieties of 
narrative : the learned fable and the epic animal tale, — both of 
which are forms of literary tradition, — and the popular animal tale 
of oral tradition. The distinctive character of each of the three 
varieties will become evident through a comparison of the varying 
forms which the Cock and Fox tale assumes in passing through 
these different types. For the learned fable, in such a comparison, 
the version of the story in the Anglo-Latin Romulus is fairly rep- 
resentative, inasmuch as that collection has been of the highest 
importance in the development of the written fable. For the epic 
tale, a summary of the Chantecler episode as it occurs in Reinhart 
Fuchs has been made, because the German rendering represents the 
tale in a less elaborate stage of development than the Roman de 



^ See p. 117 for evidence on this point. 
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2 The Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale, 

Renart} For the oral animal tale, a Flemish mdrchen is given, 
because in it the approach to the epic form is most apparent. 

In the table which follows, there is no intention of assuming 
anything as to the history or connection of the three varieties of 
the story. They are merely brought into comparison in order that 
the characteristics of the class which each represents may be defined. 

FABLE. FOLK-LORE. ANIMAL EPIC. 

ANGLO-LATIN ROMULUS.* FLEMISH TALE.* RBINHART FUCHS.* 

A well-to-do peasant, 
Lanzelin, and his wife, old 
Ruotzela, lived in pros- 
perity, near a village be- 



1 The Cock and Fox story proper of the Roman de Renart is the Chantecler 
episode of Branch ii. Other adventures of the French cycle in which the Cock 
and the Fox figure, are enumerated in n. 4 below. 

2 Hervieux, II, 533 (old ed.), 598 (newed.) ; Oesterley, App., 45. Cf. other ver- 
sions of the fable type : Berne Romulus^ Hervieux, II, 308 (new ed.), 747 (old ed.) ; 
Extravagantes, no. 3 — Stainhowel, p. 196, Grimm, R. F., p. 421, Hervieux, II, 
274 (new ed.), 726 (old ed.) ; Marie, no. 51 ; Callus et Vulpes, Grimm u. Schmel- 
ler, p. 345 ff. ; Baldo, Du Meril, p. 253 f.; Bromyard, J., XIII, 28 ; Gerard of 
Minden, Niederdeutsche Denktn,, II, no. 46 ; Hoffmann von Fallersleben, no. 7. 
Cf. also for the cock's trick : Alcuin, Du Meril, p. 137 f. (Wolf and Cock) ; 
Grimm, R, F.^ p. 420 ; and allusions in a Latin poem quoted by Du Meril, p. 144, 
note I (Wolf and Fox) ; De Vos un de Hane^ Haupt's Zs.y V, 406 ff. 

• Joos iii, 75ff. Cf. other versions in folk-lore: Cerquand, p. 237 (Basque) ; 
Archivioy 1887, p. 565 (Nivemais) ; Rev. Trad, Pop,,, 1890, p. 439 (Gouray) ; 
Wallonia^ p. 100; Campbell, I, 271 ; Asbj0msen, no. 34. Cf. also for the cock's 
trick : Rev. Trad. Pop., 1895, P- 3^ (Aveyron) ; Lespy, p. 102 (Beam); Blad^, La 
Gascogney III, 199: Meyrac, p. 451 (Ardennes); Campbell, 111,93. For allied 
stories in oral and written literature, see pp. 26 ff., below. 

* Reissenberger, R. /^, vv. 11-176. Cf. other epic versions : Roman de Renart, 
Martin, branch ii, 23-468 ; and indirectly, — branch ix, 1065 ff. ; branch xiv, 
1-201 ; branch xvi, 1-638; branch xvii, 1 074-1 203; branch i«, 1669-167 2. — 
The Nonne Prestes Tale ; and imitations of it by R. Henryson, The Taill of 
Schir Chantecleir and the Foxe, Laing, p. 118 ff.; and Dryden, The Cock and the 
FoXy Works, III, 306 ff.; and allusions to it: Lydgate's Minor Poems, Percy 
Society, p. 151; Kingis Quair, St. 156, ed. Skeat, p. 39; The Tale of Cockelbie 
Sow, Fitt iii, 99 ff. (Laing's Select Remains, p. 263); Gawain- Douglas, Pro- 
logue to ^neid, xii ; Camden's Remains, p. 317 ; Shakspere Jest Book, p. 28 f. ; 
The Ancient Drama, III, 158, quoted by Skeat, V, 250. — Cf. also, indirectly, 
Ysengrimus, iv, 811-1044. 
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The Sources of the Nontu Prestes Tale, 



FABLE. 



ANGLO-LATIN ROMULUS. 



FOLK-LORE. 



FLBMISH TALB. 



Gallus in sterquilinio 
conversabatur ; quemvul- 
pes intuens accessit, et 
ante ilium residens 



Reinaard had schrikke- 
lijk grooten honger en 
was op zoek naar beetjes. 
Hij kwam aan eene hoeve. 

Daar stond op nen 
mesthoop een schoone 
malsche haan. 

Dat ware eene kans, 
zei R. en begost te water- 
tanden. Jamaar, hoe den 
haan gevangen ? — 

De haag was tusschen 
hen beiden; daarbij, de 
haan stond met zijn wezen 
naar den vos en zou zich 
niet laten grijpen. 

R. kreeg een gedacht. 

Hij kroop door de haag. 



ANIMAL EPIC. . 

RBINHART FUCHS. 

side a wood. The fox 
has stolen Ruotzela's hens 
and she scolds Lanzelin 
for it. By her advice, he 
builds a fence to protect 
Schantecl€r the cock, and 
his wife, Pinte. 

One day at sunrise, 
Reinhart the fox. 



comes to the yard to get 
Schantecler. 



The fence is too strong 
for him. 



At last, he pulls out a 
slat with his teeth and 
crawls through the hedge. 

Here he falls into a 
heap of cabbages and lies 
hid. Pinte perceives it 
and calls Schantecler who 
is asleep. Then she and 
her companions fly upon 
a tree. Sch. comes up 
hastily. He assures the 
hens that they are safe. 
He tells Pinte that he has 
had a bad dream. He 
thought that he put on a 
red fur coat with a collar 
of bone. He dreads 
trouble and calls upon the 
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The Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale. 



FABLE. 

ANGLO-LATIN ROMULUS. 



in hec verba prorupit : 

Nunquam vidi volucrem 
similem tibi in decore, nee 
cui plus laudis debet ur 
pro vocis dulcedine. 



FOLK-LORE. 

FLEMISH TALB. 



ANIMAL EPIC. 

RBINHART FUCHS. 

Holy Spirit to interpret 
the dream aright. Pinte 
says that she has noticed 
somethmg suspicious in 
the cabbages and she ap- 
prehends trouble for Sch. 
He laughs at dreams and 
at woman's fears. Pinte, 
however, begs him to fly 
upon the thorn-bush and 
he complies. Reinhart 
means to beguile Sch. 



Meester Haan, sprak 
hij vriendelijk, daar straks 
heb ik u hooren kraaien ; 
rectuit gezeid, gij hebt 
nen wonderschoonen zang. 
Ik heb nochtans nen haan 
gekend die uw meester 
in't kraaien was. De 
haan luisterde en schudde 
vergenoegd den kop. 
Wie was dat ? vroeg hij. 



Patre 


tuo 


tantum 


ac- 


Het was 


de 


haan die 


cepto 








hier voor u 
liep. 


op 


het 


hof 



He talks about Schan- 
tecler^s father, Sengelin; 
speaks of the old hospi- 
table relations between 
their families. 



Hij zong zoo schoon 
dat ze van verscheiden 
uren in*t ronde er naar 
luisteren kwamen. 

En hoe had hij dat 
geleerd.? Dat is een ge- 
heim, zei de vos. Ik was 
zijn bijzondere vriend en 
eens dat wij gemeenzaam, 
gelijk ik met u nu, samen 
praatten, heeft hij het mij 
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The Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale. 



FABLE. 



ANGLO-LATIN ROMULUS. 



FOLK-LORE. 

FLEMISH TALK. 

toevertrouwd. Zegt het 
mij, smeekte de haan. 
Ik wil wel, zei de vos, 
maar ik zal het u stille- 
kens zeggen, want ik zou 
niet geeme hebben dat 
het door anderen geweten 
ware. De vos kwam nader. 



ANIMAL EPIC. 

RSINHART PUCHS. 



Qui, cum altius cantare ^Is hij zong, fluis- SengeHn 
yoluit, terde hij en naderde nog, 

oculos claudere consuevit. i^eep hij zijne oogen zeer used to sing with both 

dicht toe. eyes closed. 

Beproeft het eens, ge 
zult aanstonds ondervin- 
den dat uwe stem veel 
klaarder klinken zal. 

Gallus ' igitur, amator 
laudis, sicut Vulpes do- 
cuit, 



lumina clausit, et alta 
voce cantare coepit. 

Protinus Vulpes, in eum 
irruens, cantum in tristi- 
tiam vertit, raptumque 
cantorem 



Ja de haan zette den 
bek wijdopen, neep dan 
de oogen dicht toe en won 
kraaien. 

Knap, zei de vos, had 
hem beet en haaste 



Schantecl^r 

sings with closed eyes. 

The fox seizes Schante- 
cler by the neck and 



ad nemus deferens pro- er zich mede langs de makes for the wood, 
peravit. l^age weg. 

Pinte laments. 



Aderant forte pastores 
in campo, qui Vulpem 
profugam canibus et cla- 
moribus insequebantur. 



Ongelukkigl de baas 
der hoeve was bezig met 
op den naburigen akker te 
werken en zond, zoohaast 
hij den kiekendief zag, 
zijnen hond op om den 



Lanzelin comes up. 
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The Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale. 



FABLE. 



ANGLO-LATIN ROMULUS. 



Tunc Gallus ait Vulpi : 
Didte quod vester sim et 
quod nichil ad eos spec- 
tet rapina ista. 



FOLK-LORE. 

PLBMI8H TALB. 

V08 aan te vallen. De 
vos zag het gevaar en 
begost te beven. 

— 't Kan geen kwaad, 
zei de haan, zegt dat gij 
van mijne vrienden zijt, 
de hond zal u wel genist 
laten. 



ANIMAL EPIC 



RBINHART FUCHS. 



Schantecllr prompts the 
fox to answer his pursu- 
ers. 



Vulpe igitur incipiente 
loqui. 



Ik ben — , begost 



de " Ja, ich, sammir Rein- 
hart," says the fox, 



Gallus, elapsus ab ore ip- Maar zie 1 bij de twee whereupon the cock es- 

sius, auxilio pennarum eerst woorden ontsprong capes and flies upon a 

mox in arbore summa re- hem de Haan, die rap op tree, 

fugium invenit. den naasten boom vloog. 

The fox is sad at it. 
The cock mocks the fox. 

Tunc Vulpes ait: Vae Ongelukkig, zuchtte ver- The fox curses the 
sibi qui loquitur, cum volgde vos, die spreekt mouth that speaks out of 
melius deberet tacere. als hij zwijgen moet. season. 

Cui Gallus de sublimi En ongelukkig, riep de Schantecl6r says, he is 

respondit : Vae sibi qui haan van op den boom, no fool who is always on 

claudit oculos, cum potius die zijne oogen sluit als his guard, 

eos deberet aperire. hij waken moet. 

The fox goes off hun- 
gry and cross. 

Moralitas. 

Of these three versions, the fable manifestly presents the plain- 
est, least dramatic form of the story. This version, brief and dry, 
readily resolves itself into three themes, with a conclusion consisting 
of two epigrams and a " moralitas." These three themes are : 

I. What may be called the "oculis clausis" theme, that is, a 
theme in which an animal is induced by its enemy to lay aside its 
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TTie Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale. 7 

natural caution and to close its eyes. The motive of emulating the 
exploits of one's father is usually added to this theme, as in the fable. 

2. The theme ivhich is seen in the tale of the geese and the tor- 
toise that came to grief by opening its mouth to speak. 

3. The theme of the pursuit of the fox by men, or by men and 
dogs. 

The fable type shows the tale in its " -^sopic nudity." But in 
pronounced contrast is the oral version. Here, the tendency toward 
epic amplification is not to be mistaken. The characterization of 
the cock and of the fox has begun. The fox, in fact, in this Flemish 
mdrchen has already received his epic name.^ The hedge which 
characterizes the fox's attack in the Roman de Renari^ plays the 
same part in this popular tale. And, later, the fox uses the same 
device to disarm the cock as in the Roman de Renari : he refers to 
his own intimacy and friendliness with the cock who preceded Chan- 
tecler. The dialogue between the fox and the cock shows another 
point of contact with the epic version, in the fox's praise of the 
song of Chantecler's predecessor.^ In the hue and cry, the Flemish 
tale again presents an epic variation. For, although in the oral 
versions it is usually the men alone who pursue the fox, in this 
Flemish tale, as in the Roman de Renart, the dog is let loose and 
joins the men in the pursuit. Finally, the " moralitas " of the fable 
is entirely wanting in the popular tale, as in the epic. 

Other details of the epic narrative are found in othet popular ver- 
sions. The account from the Nivernais adds the detail of time ^ that 



^ In an allied story (Krauss, I, no. 14), Gockeling, the Cock, outwits Reineke, 
the Fox. 

2 Cf. " Hij zong 200 schoon dat ze van verscheiden uren in*t ronde er naar 
luisteren kwamen " (Joos), with 

Onques nus cos si ne chanta. 
D'une grant Hue I'ooit on {Ren^ 312 ^O 
and 

et ultra 
Audire poterat milibus octo quater I {Ysengrimus^ iv, 957 f.) 

* " A la pique du jour un coq dans son toit chantait. Un renard, qui r6dait pour 
le prendre, lui dit." (Archivio, 1887, p. 565.) 
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8 The Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale. 

is found in Reinhart Fuchs and in the NurCs Friesfs Tale} Again, 
in this version one of the details in the description of Chantecler's 
father as he sang recalls Chaucer's account.* Another detail of the 
epic type appears in one of the Highland Gaelic ■ versions, in which 
it is the wife to whom the cock belongs whp discovers the fox's 
villany, as in the Nun^s Friesfs Tale. All these details are of an 
epic nature and bring the prose genre of 'the folk-tale very near to 
the poetic genre of the animal epic. Oral tradition, therefore, as 
the Flemish mdrchen shows, has started on its way towards the am- 
plification which characterizes the literary epic poem. The folk-tale 
has already taken on the first indication of the background which 
is found in the epic version. It has begun to characterize the dia- 
logue between the fox and the cock, and the amplification of the 
hue and cry incident has begun.* 

These tendencies, which are already present in the folk-tale, find 
their perfected development in the epic narrative. But poetic form 
is added. The individualization of the fox and of the cock is now 
complete. They have their own fixed names, by which their adven- 
tures through various episodes are given a kind of unity. The epic 



Eines tagies dd diu sunne M gie 

Reinhart dd niht enlie 

Ern gienge zuo dem hove. (iP. P.^ 41 ff.) 

And so bifel that in a dawenynge, 
As Chauntecleer among his wyves aHe 
Sat on his perche. (A^ P. 71, 62 flf.) 

1 That the Nun^s Pries fs Tale belongs to the epic type of narrative will appear 
later. See p. 9. 
^ Cf. *' il . . . fermait les yeux, allongeait le cou.*' 

With both his eyen 
He moste winke . . . 
And strecche forth his nekke long and smal. 

■ Campbell, I, 272. Cf. also Cerquand, p. 237 (the women discover the theft). 

* It may be added that the figure of one person as the proprietor of the cock 
begins to stand out. Now and then in the oral versions (see Blad^, III, 199, 
where the cock belongs to Jean Lartigue; cf. also Campbell, I, 271, and Wal- 
lonia^ p. 100) it is the proprietor of the cock who starts the pursuit of the fox, 
but more often it is the people who happen to be about, — reapers, farmers, etc 
Here again the Flemish mdrchen agrees with the more epic form. 
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The Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale, 9 

account of the fox and cock adventure as it is given in Reinhart 
Fuchs adds to the material of the thier-mdrchen in several particu- 
lars. The background of the narrative is more sharply defined : 
we have now the village near the wood, and the farm. Lanzelin 
and old Ruotzela are introduced and named. And Chantecler is 
no longer alone : the hen, Pinte, enters the story and greatly 
enhances the interest of the plot. Through her, the conversation 
about the dream, so significant a feature of the NutCs Priesfs Tale^ 
is made possible. It is, moreover, Pinte's lament that calls the 
attention of Lanzelin to the cock's misfortune. In the epic tale 
also new motives are added to the conversation between the fox 
and the cock concerning the charm of Chantecler's predecessor. 
But most important of all the new features that are found in JRein- 
hart Fuchs is the dream of Chantecler, which appears in the epic 
accounts alone. 

Such are the three types of narrative in which the Cock and Fox 
story is found. With which of the three, then, does the version of 
the Nun's Priest most closely associate itself? Certain features 
which mark Chaucer's story are unmistakably epic and class it at 
once with that type of narrative. Most important of these is the 
dream. Others are: the proper names given to the cock and the 
hen ; the specific description of the proprietor of the cock, and of 
the yard with the fence and hedge ; the dialogue between Chante- 
cler and Pertelote after the dream; the lament of the hens. All 
these traits, which are peculiar to the epic version, are found in 
Chaucer's story, and their presence there makes it certain that in 
his original the Cock and Fox story was told essentially after the 
epic manner. 

Chaucer's animal story, then, had its immediate source in some 
epic tale belonging to the Renart cycle. We may next inquire into 
the sources and development of this epic tale.^ 



1 In the general question of the sources of the animal epic, as a whole, one fact 
has certainly been established by the investigations of M. Sudre. The authors 
of the tales of the Renart cycle drew their material, in the main, from oral tra- 
dition. (Cf. Sudre, p. 339; Willems, p. izQf. ; Voretzsch, Preuss. Jahrb., 1895, 
p. 469 f .) But, M. Sudre proceeds to say, ** Aussi cette tradition orale n'est-elle 
ni purement classique^ ni purement orientale, Le Roman de Renart ne peut se 
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lo The Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale, 



II. The Theme of the Pursuit by Dogs. 

M. Sudre selects as his point of departure in the discussion of 
the Chantecler episode the intervention of the dogs, because, accord- 
ing to his theory, in this there is a survival of the original cadre 
of the story.^ This cadre^ he thinks, is to be found in the 
-^sopic fable of the Dog and Cock. Indeed, he believes that this 



ramener ^ une engine aussi simple ; I'ensemble de ses contes ^chappe, dans leur 
point de depart, aux classifications toutes faites '' (ibid.), M. Willems, however, 
in his £tude sur V Ysengrinus^ seems to regard the traditional material as less 
complex. (Cf . " Le fonds des r^cits du Renart est ^videmment constitu^ par les 
apologues ^sopiques," p. 132.) He proposes, moreover, a new theory for the 
development of the epic tale. " Nous consid^rons Tall^gorie du loup-moine comma 
I'idee-m^re de I'oeuvre ; partant, cette fable ^tant ^minemment satirique, nous 
croyons que la satire etait la base mime sur laquelle sont venus se greffer pos- 
t^rieurement des apologues esopiques. £t, ce qui a contribu^ ^ corser la satire, 
c'est la personnification dont furent dotes les animaux de la fable. Le Roman de 
Renarty oeuvre tr^s frangaise, a et^ de prime-abord une aimable parodie de la 
soci^te humaine" (p. 140 f.). It had seemed as if the investigations which pre- 
ceded M. Willems's work had finally relegated the monkish and satirical element 
in the animal epic to a secondary place. (G. Paris, Romania^ XXV, 629.) At 
any rate, evidence which would re-instate this banished element must be of the 
strongest character ; and such evidence M. Willems does not adduce. Voretzsch, 
therefore, in his review of Willems's book, re-affirms his former views : " Wir 
haben, entsprechend der Zweiheit der Quellen, zwei parallele Entwickelungen vor 
uns, die sich schliesslich im Tierepos des 1 2. Jahrhunderts verSinigen : auf der 
einen Seite ein stufenmassiges Fortschreiten von der kurzen, lehrhaften Fabel 
zum umf anglicheren, mehr und mehr episch werdenden Gedicht, eine Entwickelung, 
die sich in den lateinischen Tiergedichten von der Zeit Karls des Grossen bis 
in den Anfang des 1 2. Jahrhunderts verf olgen lasst, die namentlich die Idee des 
Wolfmonchs auspragt, aber nicht bis zur Individualisierung der Helden durch 
Namengebung gelangt ; auf der andern Seite die Ausgestaltung des Tiermarchens 
in Nordfrankreich und den Niederlanden zur " Tiersage," dadurch, dass die Hel- 
den dieser Marchen — wie noch heutzutage in den verschiedensten Gegenden und 
Weltteilen Ublich — im Volke ihre bestimmten menschlichen Namen bekommen, 
wodurch diese von Haus aus epischen, zur Bildung von Episodenketten neigenden 
Erzahlungen dem wahren Epos so nahe treten, dass sie in der That, um mit 
Grimm zu reden, *nur von den Dichtern aufgefasst und in Reime gebracht zu 
werden brauchten.* " (Zs.^ XX, 42b f. ; cf. also Preussische JahrbUcher^ 1895, 
469 f .) 

1 Sudre, p. 275 f. 
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fable represents, in germ, not only the Chantecler episode, but all 
other episodes that deal with the adventures of Renart with birds.* 

The -^sopic fable runs as follows : Kva>v koX aXcicrpvu>v, craipctav 
TTOLTjardfJievoLf <oScvov. *Eo-7r€pas Sc KaToXaPownj^, 6 fuv aXcKTpvuiv iirl 
ScvSpov iKaOev&cv dva/^as, 6 Sk kvW vpoi ry pi^y tov &€v&poVf KoCkiofw. 
€xovTos. ' Tot) 8c d\€KTpv6vo9 KaTCL TO €1(0^0$ vvKTittp tfxavrjo'avro^f d\iomf$ 
OKOva-aara irpbs avrov 18/oa/AC, k€U otoou Koruidev frpof iavrrjv KarcXdeiv 
y$LOv • iinOvfieiv yap ayaOrjv ovto) ^cui^v {o>ov €)(ov ajmraxTaxrdca, Tou Sc 

CtTTOVTOS, TOV OvpiUpoV TTpOTCpOV SlVITVMrat, VITO TTJV pt^OU KaBcuSoVTOf €05- 

iK€Lvov avotJavTos KaT€\6ctv, KOKtivrj^ ii/Toixnys avrov tfttav^caif 6 Kwav 
cu<l>vrfs TTiySi/o-as avrrjv StccTrapa^cv.^ 

The intervention of the dog in this fable furnishes evidence, in 
M. Sudre's opinion, for the existence of a primitive relation between 
this ^sopic fable and the mediaeval folk-tale of the Cock and the Fox. 

One hesitates to differ with M. Sudre on matters relating to the 
Roman de Renart; but, in my opinion, his discussion of the Chante- 



1 Sudre, p. 273. 

^ Halm, no. 225; Furia, no. 88; Coraes, no. 36, and p. 297. See also Faemo, 
p. 30; Sir Roger L*Estrange, no. 143. There are various folk-lore versions. 
The English nursery rime, ** A dbg and a cock a journey once took " (Halliwell, 
Nursery Rhymes y p. 61) may have its source in Sir Roger L'Estrange*s transla- 
tion. In the Barbary States (Basset, Contes Berbires, no. 9 ; cf. also various 
other Arab versions referred to by Basset, p. 146), on the Afghan frontier (JBannu^ 
Thorbum, p. 222), and on the Upper Indus (Swynnerton, p. 131), this Dog and 
Cock story assumes Mussulman features. The adventure turns on the Moham- 
medan customs with regard to prayers. The dog's friendship for the cock is first 
dwelt on somewhat more than in the iEsopic version. Then the story goes on as 
in -/Esop until the fox asks the cock to descend from the tree. The fox*s pretext 
in these stories is to pray with the cock, and the cock evades the fox*s request 
with the plea that he must first utter the summons to prayers. In iEsop the fox 
is torn to pieces by the dog, but in these Mohammedan versions he gets off with 
the excuse that he must perform his ablutions before pra)dng. For a written 
version with these Mussulman features, see Tausend und ein Tag^ XI, 372. 

A story which has been interpolated in the Directorium (see p. 40 f. of this 
paper) has certain agreements with this i^sopic fable. But the denouement of 
John of Capua's story, unlike that of the iEsopic fable, is tragic for the cock. 
The dog, moreover, does not appear. For other situations, more or less similar 
to the iEsopic, see p. 16 of this paper, — the account of the Kukkuta Jatakuy of 
the mediaeval " decree " theme, and of the candelabra described by Voigt. 
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cler episode shows an inclination to overlook the claims of popular 
material that does not connect itself with -^sop. In the Chantecler 
episode he selects as the oldest trait the appearance of the dogs, 
because that theme, more than any other in the episode, serves to 
connect it with ^sop. Now, in the -^sopic account, the part of 
the dog is of great consequence. He is the friend and comrade 
of the cock, and his role as protector * is really the turning point of 
the story. But in the Chantecler episode the case is quite differ- 
ent. Here the appearance of the dog or dogs — for the number is 
usually increased — belongs to a theme which is merely accessory 
to the main adventure. Though not always quite supernumerary, it 
is certainly of secondary importance. The point of the cock's trick 
is to escape by inducing the fox to open his mouth to speak, and it 
is not material whether the pursuers are men or dogs or both. As 
a matter of fact, the form which the cock's trick usually assumes 
renders the appearance of the dogs superfluous. The cock prompts 
the fox to reply to the abusive words of his pursuers, that is, of 
course, to the men. His trick succeeding, the cock escapes. Thus 
the dogs have no real place in the story, which would be complete 
and consistent if they were not even mentioned. And, in fact, in 
some versions they are altogether omitted. In the Latin poem 
Gallus et Vuipes, for example, the oldest literary form of the Chan- 
tecler episode, the dogs do not appear ; ^ it is only the rustics who 
pursue the fox. The pursuit by the dogs, therefore, in the Chante- 
cler episode is an accessory theme. 



1 The rdle of protector is often given to the dog in relation to the birds. 
The friendship and protection of the dog is found among the various stories 
related to Branch xi, the episode of Renart and Droi'n, as one of the regular 
developments of that theme (see Sudre, pp. 301 ff.). For a study of this theme in 
Armenian folk-lore, see Reissenberger (F. u. S.), In a curious Kabyle story 
(Riviere, p. 87), which has traits of the Droin theme, the greyhound protects the 
wagtail from the fox. 

2 This would not be significant (for Gallus et Vulpes is distinctly a clerical 
production) were it not that the following versions agree with the oldest literary 
version in the absence of the dogs : Extravagantes, Berne Romulus^ Bromyard, 
Baldo. In Reinhart Fuchs the absence of the dogs cannot be taken into accoimt, 
for there is evidently an abridgment of the epic version at this point. In none 
of the oral accounts from the following places do the dogs appear : the Basque 
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M. Sudre (p. 286), however, finds an indication that the theme was 
originally essential to the story in the fact that the dogs sometimes 
persist when their appearance is quite superfluous. In Branch 
xvi, for example, the cock has been given to Renart, and there is 
of course no pursuit by the dogs ; but so strong apparently is the 
force of tradition that the dogs appear upon the scene, merely by 
chance. But does the appearance of the dogs in this case repre- 
sent the original cadre of the story trying to reassert itself, or is 
it a theme which has become appended to the original story? The 
latter is the simpler theory unless one is preoccupied with the idea 
of referring all of Renart's adventures with the birds to one ultimate 
^sopic source. For the resemblances which seem to connect the 
Chantecler episode with this ^sopic fable are such as are due to 
eternal verities in the nature of dogs and cocks and foxes, — to 
traits, therefore, which are patent to every one and which lend them- 
selves to treatment in independent narratives. Resemblances, on 
the other hand, which are vital go back to one creative act of the 
imagination. Such a creation of the imagination is the part of the 
dog as comrade and protector of the cock in the -^sopic fable, and 
as such it involves other details of a like fictitious character. For 
there is no natural sympathy between dogs and cocks — beyond the 
bond which unites all domestic animals — which may be taken for 
granted in different countries at different times. A trait like this 
must have had a special imaginative origin. But there does exist a 
natural antipathy between a dog and a fox, and in the Chantecler 
episode it is precisely this latter trait which is introduced by the 
appearance of the dog. Without any sentiment whatever towards 
the cock, the dog by instinct starts in pursuit at the mere sight of 
the fox. We have in this incident a mere transcript from real life, 
requiring no imaginative process for its creation. 

The appearance of the dog, then, in the Chantecler episode does 
not seem to be vitally connected with his appearance in the -^sopic 



district, Gouray, Nivemais, Ardennes, Beam, Wallonia, Aveyron (here it is the 
hens who raise the cry after the fox), Scottish Highlands. The dogs do not 
appear in Ysengrimus or in the Norse mdrchen^ so far as the Chantecler episode 
itself is concerned ; but both of these accounts end with another theme in which 
the pursuit of the dogs is an essential feature. 
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fable, and the nature of the resemblance hardly justifies the conclu- 
sion that in the intervention of the dog lies the oldest trait of the 
Chantecler story. Far more likely does it seem that the "pursuit 
of the fox *' theme was formulated from the observation of real life. 
Once formulated, it would easily attach itself to any fox adventure 
where it made a suitable connection with the story. Then, its habit- 
ual connection with such adventures being established, its intrusion, 
from narratives where it is merely accessory but not inconsistent, 
into narratives where it is plainly incongruous becomes possible. 

A priori^ then, this " pursuit of the fox " theme may have existed 
as a floating unit, so to speak. And as a matter of fact it did so exist ; 
for in an old song about the false fox, this motive appears apart from 
any other, being derived apparently from observation of real life. 

The fals fox came vnto cure croft, 
And so oure gese ful fast he sought 



The good wyfe came out in her smok 
And at the fox she threw hir rok. 
With how fox, etc. 

The good man came out with his flayle 
And smote the fox vpon the tayle. 
With how fox, etc.^ 

This song of course has nothing to do with the -^sopic fable. It 
simply shows how natural the theme of the pursuit of the fox is, 
and how common.* Besides this song, there are mediaeval tales 
which claim no connection with ^sop, and even another ^sopic 
fable, all of which contain the " pursuit of the fox " theme, just as it 
occurs in the Chantecler episode. In these tales, moreover, as com- 
monly in the popular Cock and Fox stories, but not as in the -^sopic 
fable of the Dog and Cock, it is generally several dogs who pursue 
the fox. 



1 Ed. Zupitza, Die Gedichtedes Franziskaners Jakob Rymariy in Herrig's ArchiVy 
LXXXIX, 285, and previously by Halliwell, Reliq. Antiq., I, 4, no. 3. The MS. 
(Camb. Univ. Libr. Ee. I. 12) contains a date 1492 (altered to 1392). See Zupitza, 
Archiv, LXXXII, 467; XCVI, 177. 

2 It is worth noting, too, in this song that the dog does not appear in the 
attack upon the fox. 
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The -^sopic fable which contains this " pursuit " theme is a tale of 
The Wolf and the Kid. The kid, taken captive by the wolf, begs 
his captor to play the flute that his death may not be inglorious. 
The wolf complies, and the dogs hear the noise and rush up. They 
put the wolf to flight and the kid is saved.^ The circumstances 
here are quite similar to those in the Chantecler story when the 
dogs appear. 

So also, in the mediaeval tales referred to. In one the fox, by 
means of a decree ^ of peace, tries to inveigle a bird * down from a 



1 Halm, no. 134 ; Furia, no. 74 ; Coraes, no. 94 and p. 318. For a list of paral- 
lels, see Pauli, ed. Oesterley, p. 493, note on no. 173 ; see Caxton's iEsop, ed. 
J. Jacobs, I, 6. Cf. also Bannu, Thorburn, p. 222 (wolf, jackal, and kid, — kid 
asks leave to sing) ; Haltrich, no. 109 (goat with ten kids begs wolf to sing, and 
men and women come at the noise ; cf. no. 114, and Grimm, no. 86, — fox and 
geese) ; Cerquand, p. 240 (wolf and goats ; victims desire to perform duty as 
choristers first. Fox and geese ; servants replace the dogs and the wolf escapes. 
Cerquand also cites a conte aginais from Blad^, III, 160 f., * La ch^vre et le loup '). 
Ysengrimus^ vii (Salaura, the wild sow, and Ysengrimus — she asks him to pinch 
her ears that she may sing loud, and by the noise summons the whole herd who 
tear the wolf to pieces). In stories related to the Droin episode, the bird some- 
times persuades the fox to let her sing, and by this device summons the dog. 
Cf. Krauss, I, no. 9, and a tale quoted by Sudre (p. 306) from Valjavec (no. 63). 

^ In the earliest literary versions of the " decree " theme the actors are the Fox 
and Dove (cf. Voretzsch, Zf., XV, 148) : Anglo-Latin Romulus^ Hervieux, II, 
new ed. 599, old ed. 533 f. ; Oesterley, App., 46 ; Marie, no. 52 ; Bozon, no. 61 ; 
Gerard of Minden, no. 47. Epic versions are the following: Ysengrimus^ v, 
1-3 1 6 (where it is the fox who tries to beguile the cock) ; Renarty ii, 469 ff. (where 
the bird is the titmouse; Branch ia, 1691-98, makes allusion to the Fox and 
Squirrel in a similar adventure: see Voretzsch, Zr., XV, 148) ; Reinaert, vv. 315- 
420 ; Reinke, i, 4. Other literary versions are : Bromyard, J., VII, 8 ; Poggio, 
Jacobs's trans., II, 307 f.; L'Estrange's trans., no. 353; Hans Sachs, no. 206; 
Kirchhof, II, 404 (bk. iii, no. 128), cf. V, 94; Lafontaine, II, no. 15, ed. Robert, 
I, 145, f.; Stainhowel, no. 164 ; De Vos und de Hane, w. 161-227 ; Waldis, IV, 
no. 2; Croxall, no. 127; Franck, no. 95 ; Conviv, Serm.i I, 121 ; Grimm, R. F., 
CXXII. Folk-lore versions are: Livonia, Mag, Pitt., 1885, 183 ; Krauss, II, no. 
10 (and cf. the last part of no. 38); C^nac-Moncaut, p. 223; Coelho, p. 13; 
Afanassiev, Gerber, no. 17 ; Campbell, I, 268 f. ; Asbj0msen, pp. 170 ff. (in this 
Norse story the " decree " theme is appended to a form of the Cock and Fox 
story) ; Decourdemanche, no. 57. 

• Hervieux (II, new ed., 311 ; old ed., 751) has a short fable containing the 
theme of the decree of peace in combination with the fable of the kiss, but the 
dogs do not appear and the bird is captured. 
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tree. The bird responds to his advances by calling his attention to 
a hunter ^ who is approaching with his dogs, and the fox flees. 

This "decree" theme has not been traced farther back than the 
Middle Ages.* Mr. Jacobs,* however, calls attention to the analogy 
between the mediaeval fable and the Kukkuta Jataka * as sculptured 
on the stupa of Bharhut. In the sculpture the cat is represented 
as tempting a cock to fly down from a tree.* At the foot of the tree 



^ Sometimes the figure of the hunter is omitted and it is only the dogs who 
come up. Cf. Campbell, Krauss, Poggio, Decourdemanche. 
2 Gerber, p. 66. 

•iEsop, I, 75 (quoted by Sudre, p. 322). 
* Morris, p. 8 ; Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut^ 77. 

® Voigt (A7. Denkm,i p. 36) mentions candelabra, belonging, as he says, per- 
haps to the third century B.C., upon the upper part of which a cock is shown and 
below there stands a fox. No watcher is indicated. These candelabra are men- 
tioned in Bull, delV Inst, di Corr, Arch. Rotn.y 1876, p. 214, no. 3, and in NotizU 
degli Scavi communicate alia Accad. dei Linceiy Rome, 1876, I, 54. Of course, as 
Voigt says, a connection with the Cock and Fox stories cannot be made out until 
a more detailed description of the candelabra is furnished. 

There is also a similarity of situation mjatakaj no. 187 (Cowell, II, 74), where 
a jackal addresses the young geese sitting in a tree-top in the words of the follow- 
ing stanza 

Sit and sing upon the tree 
If in private you would be ; 
Sit upon the ground and sing 
Verses to the beasts' own king. 

The watcher in this case is the Bodhisatta, who was at that time a tree sprite. 
The jackal's cajolery in this tale takes a form very similar to the fox's in the 
Russian version of the " decree " theme. The fox has a decree for the gorcock : 
" You gorcocks shall not sit any longer on trees, but always go on the green 
meadows" (Afanassiev, Gerber, no. 17). Cf. also L'Estrange, no. 353: the fox 
tries to get the cock to come down on the pretext of a decree, and declares that 
a cock in the air is out of his element. 

Jataka^ no. 295 (Cowell, II, 300) is apparently a mixed form (cf. the evidence 
of a Thibetan tale, Schiefner, p. 356, cited on p. 28, note 3). The jackal is eating 
an old ox. The crow up in a tree utters words of flattery for his benefit and then 
begs him to leave her a bit. He replies : 

O Crow, whose neck is like the peacock's neck, 
Come down from off that tree and take a peck. 

The blandishment of the jackal here is like that of the fox in the Fox and Crow 
fable, but the jackal's invitation suggests the Fox and Cock theme. 
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there is what appears to be a bunch of bells, and Mr. Jacobs thinks 
that this may indicate the presence of a watcher behind the tree, 
corresponding to the approach of the dog in the mediaeval tale.^ In 
the Jataka^ the cat, like the fox in the European story, is unsuc- 
cessful,* but the dog's intervention is not related in the present form 
of the Jataka, The only evidence of it is the representation of a 
third factor in the affair by the presence of what appear to be the 
bells at the foot of the tree.* 



The part of the dogs in the Putimamsa Jataka (Morris, p. 37) is somewhat 
similar to their part in the mediaeval theme. The wife of the jackal has tried in 
vain to beguile the she-goat and finally invites the victim to her house. The goat 
accepts, and says that she will bring an escort of two thousand dogs. The jackal, 
thoroughly frightened, takes herself off. 

In an Annamite version of the Fox and Crow story, the hunter is introduced. 
Just after the fox has outwitted the bird, the hunter, who has been watching, 
comes up and kills the fox (Dumoutier, p. 171). So in a tale of the Scottish 
Highlands (Campbell, III, 100) the fox has eaten the little Bonnach and has 
stolen some geese ; but the hunter has been watching and kills the fox. And in 
another folk-tale (Mourier, p. 13 ff., and Geldart, p. 66) a bird saves itself by 
betraying its captor, the fox, into the hands of the hunter. 

^ But if the symbol at the foot of the tree does indicate a watcher, the ^sopic 
fable of the Dog and Cock, which M. Sudre makes so much of, affords in the 
r61e of the dog an even closer parallel to the Jataka than does the mediaeval tale. 

2 In contrast with the cat's r61e here as the cock's enemy, a Russian story, in 
which the fox carries off the cock, represents the cat as the savior of the bird 
(Afanassiev, Gerber, nos. 19, 20, 21 ; De Gubematis, II, 59). 

* There are resemblances which can be pointed out between certain traits of 
the mediaeval tale and two Oriental tales. The mediaeval story usually ends 
with the fox's retreat on the pretext that the dogs have probably not heard of 
the peace. A Gascon version (Cenac-Moncaut, p. 223) modifies this a little : 
the cock makes the suggestion that the fox show his papers to the dog who is 
approaching ; the fox replies : ** The dog is such a simpleton that he does n't know 
how to read." This variation of the theme makes a point of connection with the 
Oriental tales. In one of them, a folk-tale of the Upper Indus (Swynnerton, p. 
145), a party of jackals find some loose papers on the ground. They agree to 
elect a lumbarddr, and they give the papers in token of an Act of Settlement, as 
it were, to the new king. Then a sly fox suggests that they tie a basket to the 
monarch's tail, ais a sign of his office. The dogs come, and the jackals run to 
their holes, but the new king cannot get in on account of his royal addition. 
The jackals from their holes cry out to him : " Show the villains your papers ! " 
and he replies : " I have already, but these village dogs are such barbarians they 
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Whatever the origin of the " decree " theme, the facts remain that 
it had an independent existence in the Middle Ages, and that an 
important feature of it consists in the arrival of the dogs. Here, 
then, is a source from which the arrival of the dogs could have been 
derived as an accessory theme for another Cock and Fox adventure. 

The other fox adventure in which the arrival of the dogs is an 
essential feature of the theme is the story of the Cat with One 
Trick, . This tale appears in Greek tradition and has found its way 
into the Anglo-Latin Romulus^ although it does not appear in the 
Phaedrus which has come down to us. The fox meets the cat and 
asks how many tricks she knows. She knows^ but one; the fox 
knows eighty ^ and he has a sackful ' besides. Then the hunter ' 
and the dogs come along. The cat makes use of her one trick 
and climbs a tree, but the dogs pursue the fox and catch him in 
spite of his eighty tricks and the sackful to boot.* Here again 



can't read." The other Oriental tale is a fable of Vartan (no. i6). The fox 
gives the wolf a letter for the chief of the village. When the wolf goes to the 
village, the dogs worry him. On his return the fox says : " Why did n't you show 
your letter ? " and the wolf replies : ** I did, but there were a thousand dogs who 
could n't read." In both these Oriental accounts, the idea of a written decree or 
letter of official authority which is rendered invalid by the ignorance of the dogs, 
is a rather grim joke at the bearer's expense. The wolf and the jackal in these 
two stories suffer from the stupidity of the dogs, just as the porter in the ballad 
of Adam Bell (Child, III, no. ii6) pays the penalty of his own stupidity, when he 
opens the gate at sight of a letter which he cannot read. In the Gascon tale, on 
the contrary, the ignorance of the dogs is a clever pretext by which the fox 
escapes. The resemblance, however, between the Occidental version of the 
" decree " theme and these two Oriental tales, though confined to a few traits, is 
too characteristic, I think, to be accidental. Cf. also a Mongolian tale (Julg, p. 
i8i), in which the hare protects the lamb from the wolf by the following device : 
he mounts a throne and reads a letter from the god Churmusta, who desires the 
skins of one thousand wolves. Whereupon the wolf flees in terror. 

1 The number varies : eighty is that given in the Anglo-Latin Romulus, 

2 Sometimes the sackful is omitted. See the versions given by Stainhowel 
{Extrav,^ no. 5) and by Croxall (no. 60). 

• The hunter does not appear in the account in the Anglo-Latin Romulus. 

* Anglo-Latin Romulus (Hervieux, II, new ed., 644, cf. 551 ; old ed., 578, cf. 
485 ; Oesterley, App., 20) ; Stainhowel, Extrav.y no. 5 (Oesterley, p. 199 ; Grimm, 
R. F.^ p. 421 ; Hervieux, II, new ed., 277, old ed., 729) ; Odo (Hervieux, old ed., 
II, 622, new ed., IV, 212 j Voigt,^. Denkm.^ p. 124) ; John of Sheppey (Hervieux, 
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we have a story, very well known to the Middle Ages, from which 
the theme of the pursuit by the dogs might have been isolated 
and added as a pendant to other fox adventures. 



old ed., II, 777, new ed., IV, 441 ; Voigt, Kl. Denkm,^ p. 148, no. 3) ; Marie, 
no. 98 ; Bozon, no. 116; The Owl and the NightingaUy v. 807 ff. (Matzner, I, 43 f.) ; 
Bromyard, S., Ill, 16 ; Gerard of Minden, no. 90 ; Hans Sachs, II, no. 207 ; 
Waldis, II, no. 21 ; Keller, p. 526; Gesta Romanorum^ Addit. MS. 9066, no. 52 
(E. E. T. S., p. 371) ; Lafontaine, ix, no. 14 (Robert, II, 226 f., cites the Greek 
proverb, iroXX* old' dXc^iriyf , dXX* kylvQi tv M^a» and other parallels) ; L'Estrange, 
'^o- 374 ; Croxall, no. 60 ; Caxton*s iEsop, ed. Jacobs, II, 137 (cf. I, 253) ; Grimm, 
R, /^, p. clxxxviiij Sudre, p. 273 f., and note i, p. 274; Benfey, I, 312 £f. 

Folk-lore versions: Campbell, I, 271 f. ; Wallonia^ p. 100; Grimm, JC. u. H. M.y 
no. 75; Hahn, no. 91 ; Krauss, I, no. 13; von Wlislocki, Ztg.^ no. 98 (Fox and 
Hedgehog) ; the same, B. u. S. A., no. 9 (Fox and Squirrel) ; Schreck, pp. 231 f., 
194 f.; Radloff, I, 214. 

In African folk-lore (Koelle, p. 179) the weasel is the shrewdest of all animals 
because it found the bag into which the Lord had put all the sense in the world. 

Von Wlislocki's version of this theme from gipsy folk-lore (cf. also the account 
in Hahn and in Krauss) concerns the same animals as the old Greek proverb — 
the fox and the hedgehog. The hedgehog has a single trick, — the feint of death. 
The fox has a sackful. The dogs do not appear in this account, but they do 
appear in the Armenian version (no. 9) given by von Wlislocki, in which it is the 
squirrel who has but one trick. There are other cases in which the dogs do not 
appear. In such tales, however, there is necessarily some variation in the story. 
In the Finnish tale given by Schreck (p. 231 f.), for instance, the bear is intro- 
duced as a judge. The wolf, the fox, the hare, and the cat leave it to his de- 
cision which is the most crafty creature. The fox has a thousand tricks, the 
wolf has a hundred ; the hare has one, and the cat also has one. The bear then 
suddenly attacks them all, to put their powers to the test. He half kills the 
wolf and seizes the tip of the fox's tail. But the two animals with but one trick 
escape. The hare runs off, and the cat climbs a tree, where she sits and con- 
gratulates herself on her one trick. In the other Finnish version, the bear again 
takes the place of the dogs. This time, however, the fox is really caught by the 
bear, and it is interesting to see him escape from the jaws of his captor by the 
same trick which the cock employs against the fox himself in the Chantecler 
story. Radloff' s version of this theme concerns the crane with one trick (the 
feint of death) and the she-fox with twelve. Here the hunters arrive, but not the 
dogs. The dogs also fail to appear in two other folk-lore versions. The High- 
land Gaelic and the Wallonian tales, cited at p. 22, n., begin with this theme. 
In these tales, which are almost identical, the cock has three tricks and the fox 
sixty-three. This theme is here used by the fox as a trick to catch the cock, 
instead of the usual ** oculis clausis " trick, and the dogs do not appear. 
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There were, therefore, at least two adventures of the fox current 
in the Middle Ages from which the motive of the sudden arrival of 
the dogs could have been drawn; and in the absence of more 



Schiefner (Awarische Texte^ p. xvii) found an allusion to this tale of the Cat 
with One Trick in the Avar story of the Black Fox. The theme of an animal 
which, though apparently favored by nature, gets into difficulties while a less 
favored one escapes, is common enough : cf. the Japanese tale of the Shell-fish 
and the Herring (Griffis, no. 23 ; Brauns, p. 93). Thom's Chinese JEsop (no. 28) 
has a similar story of a tailor who knew but one trade and a mountebank who 
knew many. An Angola tale (Chatelain, no. 37) of a partridge and a turtle 
exemplifies the same general theme. The theme of the Hare and the Tortoise 
shares one trait with the theme of the Cat with One Trick. In each, an animal 
conspicuously less well-equipped than his adversary in a contest comes out tri- 
umphant : see Halm, no. 420^; Furia, no. 173 ; Coraes, pp. 188, 398. 

Cf. also folk-lore tales with a similar theme : Schoolcraft, A, ^., II, 180 (Pigeon- 
hawk and Tortoise) ; Wallonia^ June 13, 1894, p. 100 (Frog and Snail). The slower 
animal stations its relatives along the course to be traversed and so outwits its 
competitor: von Wlislocki, Zig.^ no. 90 (Swallow and Frog: the editor refers 
to a Siamese analogue of the Bird, Khruth, and the Tortoise ; cf. De Gubematis, 
II, 369) ; Remus, no. 18 (Terrapin and Rabbit) ; Jones, no. 3 (Terrapin and Deer) ; 
AUain, no. 3 (Tortoise and Deer) ; Sebillot, p. 236 (Snail and Fox) ; Aymonier, 
p. 34 (Hare and Shell-fish). The slower animal seizes the tip of its competitor's 
tail just at the finish and thereby wins the race : von Wlislocki, Zig.^ no. 88 (Fox 
and Crab) ; Georgeakes et Pineau, p. 95 (Fox and Crab) ; Chamberlain, p. 18 
(Fox and Tiger race from the top of the world to the bottom) ; Hartt, p. 7 
(Tortoise and Deer; see also pp. 11-15 for various parallels); Blad^, III, 156 
(Wolf, Snail, and Wasps) ; the same, p. 218 (Eagle and Wren) ; Sauv^, p. 319 
(Fox and Snail) ; Schreck, p. 238 (Perch and Salmon) ; Schoolcraft, A. R.y II, 
216 (Linnet and Eagle: the linnet's trick, however, in this tale proves unavailing 
and the prize is awarded to the eagle) ; Campbell, I, 277 (Wren and Eagle : 
in this tale the bird's trick serves. Campbell also cites Grimm, King Wren) \ 
Brueyre, p. 371 (Wren and Eagle, quoted from Campbell: Brueyre refers also 
to the old story of Francion, and quotes De Gubernatis, II, 30) ; Grimm, K, «. 
H. M,t The Valiant Tailor ; Gerber, no. 22, p. 23. 

Cf . also tales which bear more or less resemblance to the Hare and Tortoise 
theme : Daddy Jake^ p. 90 (Rabbit and Fox) ; Thom, no. 1 1 (Gnat and Lion) ; 
Schlenker, p. 62 (Goat and Elephant) ; Bleek, p. 143 (Ape and Hare) ; Harris, 
Nights^ p. 386 (Terrapin and Mink) ; Fortier, p. 35 f . (the endurance of the lovers 
of the Mocking-bird is put to the test). 

A weak animal proposes to out-pull a powerful competitor : Hartt, pp. 20, 23 
(p. 25 the tale of the mythological great Serpent and the Tortoise is cited) ; Jones, 
i^o* 33 ; Santa Anna N^ry, p. 189 (Tortoise, Elephant, and Whale) ; Fortier, p. 3 
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decisive evidence than has been presented to establish a primitive 
relation between the Cock and Fox story and the ^sopic fable of 
the Dog and Cocky it scfems probable that from some source like 
the fox adventures which have been described, the theme of the 
pursuit by the dogs was drawn and appended to the Cock and Fox 
story. 

M. Sudre concludes his investigation of the Chantecler episode in 
the following words : " Au vieux fonds que nous offre encore la fable 
grecque sont venus se superposer, pour le renouveler et en faire 
un drame des plus ravissante deux contes ind^pendants, celui de 
Tanimal qui se laisse persuader de fermer les yeux et celui de 
Tanimal qui fait licher prise a son ennemi."^ If, however, I am 
right in regarding the theme of the intervention of the dogs as 
merely an accessory theme, then it is in the two themes which 
M. Sudre describes as independent contes which have been super- 
imposed that the cadre of the Cock and Fox story is to be sought. 

The substance of the story, on this theory, consists of two general 
themes: first, a trick by which the captor gets possession of the 
captive ; second, a counter-trick of the captive by which he eludes 
his captor. Does each of these tricks represent a trait of the origi- 
nal story, and if not, in which of the two is the original form of the 
story to be found ? 

III. The Captive's Trick. 

The trick of the captor in the Chantecler episode takes the form 
of the " oculis clausis " theme, and the counter-trick of the captive, 
in this episode, takes the form of tempting the enemy to speak. 
The " temptation to speak " theme is notable for three things : (i) 



(Compere Lapin, Elephant and Whale) ; cf., p. 17 (Compere Lapin and Ele- 
phant) ; AUain, p. 35 (Jabuti and Cahapora) ; Baissac, p. 27 (Hare, Elephant, 
and Whale). 

The folk-lore of the Upper Indus (Swynnerton, p. 350) has a tale in which the 
cat's trick is very effective. A tiger went to the cat to be taught accomplishments. 
He learned to crouch, to spring, etc., and then, thinking he knew all, he made a 
spring at the cat. But she ran up a tree and called back to him : " How fortu- 
nate for me that I did not teach you more I " 

1 Sudre, p. 287 f . 
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it is far more widely diffused than the " oculis clausis " theme ; 
(2) it is found apart* from the "oculis clausis" theme in certain 
forms of the Cock and Fox story, whereas *no variety of that story 
has been found in which the "oculis clausis" theme stands alone* 



1 In the following varieties of the Cock and Fox story the « temptation to 
speak " theme stands alone : 

The captor is tempted to open his mouth to sing : Alcuin's fable ; Dou lou et 
de Vaue ; 

To say grace: Campbell, I, 267; Prym u. Sodn, p. 313; Bleek, no. 12; 
U. R. N., no. 27 ; Jones, no. 44; and in written tradition : Vartan, no. 12 ; cf. no. 
ly^ De Vos un de Hane (in this poem, though no trick of the captor precedes 
the " temptation to speak " theme, one follows it) ; Waldis, iv, no. 88 ; 

To make the sign of the cross (that this is really a variation of the foregoing 
theme is shown by a Wallonian account, Gittee et Lemoine, p. 138, in which 
both varieties of the theme are used as equivalent to each other) : Monseur, 
p. 58 ; Questionnaire de Folk-Lore^ P- 61 ; 

To repeat the cock's words : Campbell, III, 93 ; Aveyron version. Rev, Trad, 
Pop., 1895, P- 32 ; B^arn version, Lespy, p. 102 ; Ardennes version, Meyrac, 
p. 451. 

For innumerable cases, outside of the Cock and Fox story, in which the *' temp- 
tation to speak " theme is isolated from the preliminary trick, see pp. 28 ff ., below. 
In contrast with the foregoing list, the following list enumerates the versions of 
the Cock and Fox story in which the " temptation to speak " theme occurs in 
combination with the ** oculis clausis ^* theme, or with some other form of the 
captor's trick : 

Trick of saying grace combined with the "oculis clausis " theme: Asbj^rnsen. 

Trick of saying grace combined with a temptation to cackle : Krauss, I, no. 14. 

Trick of saying grace combined "v^dth the temptation to leap : Gittee et Lemoine, 
p. 140 ; cf. Wallonia, Feb. 13, 1893, p. 36. 

Trick of making the sign of the cross combined with the temptation to leap : 
Meyrac, p. 451 ; RoUand, I, 148 (a second counter-trick follows) ; V£cho de la 
Corrhey Ao^t, 1892, p. 6. 

Trick of repeating the cock's words combined with the theme of the Cat with 
One Trick : Wallonia, June 13, 1894, p. 100; Campbell, I, 271. 

Trick of repeating the cock's words combined with the " oculis clausis " theme : 
Anglo-Latin Romulus ; Berne Romulus ; Extravagantesy no. 3 ; Callus et Vulpes ; 
Marie, no. 51 ; Gerard of Minden ; Anon. L. G. iEsop ; Bromyard; Baldo; Ade- 
mar's fable (which may fairly be included here) ; Flemish folk-tale ; Gouray folk- 
tale ; Basque folk-tale; Nivernais folk-tale; Ysengrimus ; Roman de Renart ; 
Reinhart Fucks. 

2 But outside of the limits of the Cock and Fox story, the trick of *• oculis 
clausis "does occur without the counter-trick. See p. 35, n. 3. In the story from 
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or in which it is combined with any other counter-trick than the 
"temptation to speak" theme; and finally (3) the "temptation to 
speak " theme appears earlier than the " oculis clausis " theme in the 
written tradition of the Cock and Fox story. Before discussing the 
" oculis clausis " theme, therefore, we may examine the theme of a 
captive who temporizes with his captor and finally induces him to 
relax his hold. 

Tales illustrating the general aspect of this theme abound. Some- 
times the captive gets away by asking leave to dance once more 
before death. ^ Very often, in savage folk-lore, he induces his 
enemy to loose his hold on the ground that he is grasping the root 
of a tree instead of the paw or other member of the victim.* In a 
Gaelic tradition, a bird says to her captor, the fox, " Let me go and 
I '11 lay an egg as big as your head." Then, when she gets free 
she offers the fox three pieces of advice, as the bird does in the 
fabliau of the Churl and the Bird,' the third, "Whatever you get 
hold of, take a firm hold of it," * being a didactic remark which cor- 
responds to the proverbial utterances in the Cock and Fox story. 
The captor is not always moved to slay the captive by the pangs of 
hunger, but sometimes solely by the desire for vengeance ; and 
the victim saves himself by suggesting what purports to be a pecul- 
iarly wretched or terrible end for himself. " Fire will not hurt me a 



John of Capua which is cited on p. 36 f. there is a theme which may be allied 
to the " oculis clausis " theme, and in it there is no counter-trick. 

1 Waldis, IV, no. 87 ; Haltrich- Wolff, no. 22 b (cf. Wlislocki, B. u, S. A,, no. 1 1). 
In Uncle Remus (Nights j p. 14), the rabbit escapes by asking the little girl to 
allow him to dance. 

2 Harris, U. R.^ no. vz ; Allain, p. 24 ; Theal, p. 176 ; Callaway, p. 23 ; Hartt, 
p. 29; Poestion, p. 17 ; Schreck, p. 210; Beauvois, p. 73; Frere, p. 309 f. ; Hol- 
land, I, 148. In Holland, the theme in question is preceded by the captor's trick, 
and by a counter-trick of the " grace before meat " type. Moreover, the theme 
of the counter-trick as well as the theme of the trick has the additional motive of 
emulation of paternal exploits. For a list of versions, see Krohn, B, u. /^, p. 63 ; 
cf. also Steel and Temple, pp. 245, 153. 

■ Barbazan et M^on, III, 114. 

* J. G. Campbell, p. 119. Vartan (no. 13) has this same tale^ but his version 
seems to be compounded of two stories, for the bird adds the trick of ** grace 
before meat," which is quite unnecessary. 
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bit, knives will not hurt me a bit," says the turtle in an Angola tale, 
" but don't throw me into the water." ^ And in Finnish folk-lore, 
the crow suggests to the fox who is about to slay her in vengeance : 
" Throw me down this declivity and let me be dismembered, that 
people may see how I am punished for my treason to you." As she 
flies off, she flings back a taunt at the fox : << You are a master at 
catching your prey but a bungler at holding it." * After the " Tar- 
Baby " trick, the rabbit advises the fox to throw him into the brier 
patch,' just as the monkey in an African tale tells the leopardess, 
who is about to kill him, to toss him up above a thorny bough.* 
The captive sometimes begs off on the plea that he is thin and 



1 Chatelain, p. 155. Cf. also Harris, Friends^ no. 23 (Mud-Turtle and Fox); 
Steere, p. 375 (Tortoise and Lion) ; Veckenstedt, II, 160 (Fox as judge is bribed 
by the crab to sentence him to death by drowning); Julien, p. 198. 

2 Schreck, p. 189. The crow shows that tendency to epigram at the expense 
of her captor which is so common a trait of the bird in these stories. 

* Harris, R.^ no. 4 ; cf. N.^ p. 68, 2iTid./ourn, of Amer. Folk-Lore^ I, 148; Joum. 
of Amer. Folk-Lore^ VI, 48 (Rabbit and Frenchman) ; Jones, no. 4. 

The captor also unwittingly saves the victim in the following cases, in which, 
though not actually within the enemy's grasp, the victim is within his reach: 
Schon, p. 74 (the hyena pursues the fox who runs into a hole. As the enemy 
watches outside, the fox stretches out his paw and asks the hyena to lay hold of 
his shoes and help him to get out. She obeys, not knowing that she is releasing 
the fox himself); Callaway, p. 21 (the victim transforms himself into a stick or a 
stone which the enemy throws across the river in the supposed direction of the 
victim) ; Milne-Home, p. 58 (the dog is here a third party to the adventure. He 
incites the Anansi to throw the stone [that is, the goat] at himself and thus saves 
the goat) ; Allain, p. 49 (again the dog saves the victim. He jeers at the jaguar 
and eggs him on to throw the stone [the deer]) ; Callaway, p. 18 (Uthlakanyana 
suggests to his keeper the savage diversion of boiling each other. He himself 
goes through his part first, before the water gets hot. Cf. also Fortier, p. 25) ; 
Raju, p. 25 (by pure moral suasion, the grasshopper induces the dove to let him 
go) ; Bleek, p. 4 (the following device maybe of Hottentot origin [Theal, p. 212, 
note] : the lion owed the jackal a grudge and one day met him at the foot of a 
rock. The jackal saw his danger, and rushing up he put his forepaws against the 
rock and cried : " The rock is falling I Come hold it while I go get a stick to 
prop it up." So he escapes). Theal, p. 178 has the same tale (cf. p. 177 : by 
fraud, somewhat similar to the above, the jackal again escapes the lion by saying : 
" Hush I See that bush-buck on the other side of this rock. Stay here, and I *11 
run round and drive him to you "). 

* Stanley, p. 182. 
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shall make a poor meal, and offers to conduct his captor to nobler 
prey. In a Caucasian tale, the lapwing then leads the fox into the 
hands of the hunter.^ Again, the glow-worm promises to lead the 
daw to a multitude of glow-worms and takes him to a fire : the daw 
darts at the sparks, tites to swallow them, and gets burnt.^ 

After much the same pattern are a number of stories that tell how 
a small captive, often a chicken, begs a respite for time enough to 
rear her family, agreeing to return on a given day with her hundred 
young ones and so to satisfy the hunger of her captor. She does 
return at the appointed time, but, by a tremendous "gab," she 
intimidates her foe and he decamps.* Savage folk-lore seems to 
delight in this trick on the part of a small animal who intimidates a 
powerful foe by talking big.* 



^ Mourier, p. 13. In a variant of this tale (Geldart, p. 66), the crested lark is 
charged by the fox with crime that deserves death. She offers to conduct her 
accuser to witnesses who will defend her, and so brings the fox to the hunter. 

2 R. Raju, p. I. Cf. also Julien, II, 146 f., quoted by Dennys, p. 148 
(Monkey, Stag, and Tiger) ; Raju, p. 4 (Fox, Stag, and Lion : the captive, how- 
ever, is here devoured) ; Jataka^ no. 137, Cowell, I, 295 (Mouse and Cat) ; Jeph- 
son, p. 1 54 (Cat catches the Rat while they are swimming, and the Rat saves 
himself by saying : " Wait till we get to land. You can't eat me here, for the 
salt water will get down your throat and make your stomach sick"); Steel and 
Temple, p. 69 (the Lambkin puts off various animals on this plea, but is finally 
eaten by the Jackal) ; Cabinet des Fies, XVII, 230 (the captive only temporarily 
successful) ; Thorbum, p. 222 (the aged Camel, run down by the Wolf, says: 
" Read but the amulet written on my breast by which your game shall always be 
secured to you." The Wolf advances between his forelegs and the Camel 
crushes him to death). 

* De Gubernatis, II, 138. Cf. also Cerquand, Bulletin^ XI, 236 (fox advises 
the trick against the wolf) ; von Wlislocki, B. u, S. A.,p, 15 (Wolf and Hare) ; 
von Wlislocki, Z/^., p. 410 (Hen and Fox) ; Krauss, I, no. 9 (bird gets respite 
from fox to bring up her young; then makes an agreement with the dog to 
summon him at the appointed time that he may attack the fox, as in the Droin 
episode. Cf. Valjavec, no. 63 — quoted by Sudre, p. 306 — and Bladd, III, 

203). 

* Harris, Friends, no. 14 (the Billy Goat terrifies the Wolf by pretending to 
chew rocks) ; Bleek, p. 122 (Goat terrifies the Elephant in the same way) ; Jones, 
no. 16 (Goat terrifies the lion in the same way); Bleek, no. 13 (Leopard and 
Jackal) ; Frere, p. 303 (Pundit and Demon) ; p. 180 (Little Kid and Jackal) ; 
Gerber, p. 29 (Cat and Wolves) ; cf. p. 30 (Goat and Wolves) ; see also p. 76; 
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In other tales, again, the captive begs to be allowed to take a last 
look at his family.* An African tale tells how the hyena tries to 
escape Death himself on the plea that she desires to embrace her 
children once more.^ In a Finnish tale the wolf catches the sow 
with her pigs and she tricks her captor by laying, " Don't eat us 
until I Ve baptized these young ones." * Somewhat similar in its 
appeal to the religious sense of the captor is the Basque tale of the 
Ass and the Wolf : the wolf allows the ass to go off to hear mass 
once before death, and, of course, sees no more of him.^ The ass 
also takes in the wolf in an Afghan tale : " Let me teach you some- 
thing before I die," he says to the wolf. " Jump on my back and learn 
to ride." So he takes the fox to the hunter, and the wolf is so beaten 
by the sticks of the villagers that he barely gets off with his life.* 

In the cases enumerated, a quick-witted captive frees himself from 
the grasp of his captor by various devices. The particular form 
which his ingenuity takes in stories of the Cock and Fox type 
remains to be discussed. In such stories, the captor holds the cap- 
tive between his teeth and loses his prey by opening his mouth, for 
whatever purpose, whether to wash it, or to sing, or to speak (either 
in general, or in saying grace, or, finally, in jeering at a party of 
pursuers). 

The fabliau Dou lou et de Voue illustrates one of these forms. 
The wolf seizes the goose and carries her off to a wood. She 
laments that she should be served up without song or the music of 
violins. Then, to please her, the wolf opens his mouth to sing and she 
gets away. Finding himself tricked, the wolf expresses his feelings 
in the proverb, "Mai chanter fet devant mengier."^ Voretzsch 



Harris, Nights^ p. 303 ; Small, Tuti-Natneh^ p. 100 (Lynx and Lion) ; same, p. 
129 f. (Woman and her two Sons against the Lion); Schreck, p. 202 (She-Goat 
and Wolf) ; Dennys, p. 149 (Tiger and Fox). Cf. also the Mongolian tale (Jiilg, 
p. 181), cited above, p. 18, n. 

1 Harris, R.^ no. 24 (Bull-Frog and Bear). 

2 Bleek, p. 96. 

* Schreck, p. 233 ; and, ibid,, the wolf catches the ram, who escapes by asking 
to be allowed to measure off a field. 

* Webster, p. 45. 

* Thorburn, p. 222. 

8 Barbazan et M^on, III, 53-55. 
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characterizes the type which this fabliau represents as follows: 
"The wolf (fox) through mere surprise brings the cock (goose, 
squirrel, kid) into his power, without employing any trick ; no pur- 
suers appear ; the cock, in order to escape, begs the wolf to sing to 
him once before death ; ^ the proverb at the end says that one should 
not idly chatter when it is time to eat." ' 

The earliest written form of the Cock and Fox story — the fable 
of the Wolf and Cock, attributed to Alcuin • — has the characteris- 
tics of this form/ To this type also belongs the Cock fable of 
Pierre de St. Cloud.* For, as Voretzsch points out, in the absence 
of the captor's preliminary trick, in the cock's request for a song 
from the fox, and in the fox's remark at the close, " Qu'a son menger 
parlast petit," are to be found the characteristic traits of this type.' 

Another variant of the general type under consideration is the 
trick of the captive by which he induces his captor to say grace ' 
before devouring his victim. This is the form of the Cock and Fox 
story which savage folk-lore knows. As the Hottentots tell it, the 
jackal has caught the cock, but the captive persuades his captor to 
pray before eating ; the jackal folds his hands to comply, and the 
cock escapes.® This also is the form of the cock's trick which appears 
in the first part of the Low German poem De Vos un de Hatie. 



1 This tale has a certain likeness to the iEsopic fable of the Wolf and Kid ; 
but the similarity is perhaps more apparent than real. The kid saves himself by 
persuading the wolf to play upon the flute (to pipe, to sing, to pray, etc.) and so 
manages to summon help. The point of the trick lies in inducing the wolf to 
make a noise. In the fabliau, on the other hand, the trick consists in making 
the captor relax his hold by opening his mouth. 

2 Voretzsch, Zs., XV, 136. 

« Du Meril, p. 137 ; Grimm, R. F., p. 420. 

* It shows also a decided influence of the ^Esopic fable of the Fox and Crow in 
the matter of the cock's flattery of the fox's voice. Sudre, p. 287 ; Voretzsch, 
Preuss. Jhb.y p. 455. 

^ Martin, branch xvi, 1-638, cited by Voretzsch, Zr., XV, 136. 

* Voretzsch, Zr., XV, 143. 

■^ Or, by a development of the same motive, to make the sign of the cross before 
eating. 

8 Bleek, no. 12. Cf. also Harris, Nights, no. 27 (Wolf and Rabbit) ; Jones, no. 
44 (Fox and Squirrel) ; Prym u. Socin, S, S., p. 313 (Fox and Sparrow) ; Campbell, 
I, 267 (Rory, the Fox, and the Goose). Captor makes the sign of the cross ; Mon- 
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Another form of this theme, similar to the trick of " grace before 
meat," is seen in a Lithuanian tale in which the tomcat catches the 
sparrow. The bird persuades her captor that a great lord never 
eats without first washing his mouth,^ and thus contrives a way of 
escape." 

In the Chantecler episode the cock tempts the fox to open his 
mouth to repeat the words of defiance which his captive suggests. 
This form of the general theme — the temptation to speak — is 
exceedingly common.* In the Roman de Renarty — not in the Chan- 
tecler episode, however, — the cat revenges himself upon Renart by 
inducing him to speak when he has a cock within his jaws, and the 



seur, p. 58 ; Questionnaire de Folk-Lore^ p. 61 (Fox and Squirrel). Written tradi- 
tion : Vartan, no. 1 2 (Fox and Partridge) ; De Vos un de Hane, vv. 1-160 (Fox and 
Cock) ; Waldis, iv, no. 88 (Fox and Squirrel). Voretzsch suggests (Zr., XV, 136) 
that this fable of Waldis*s may be derived from the Low German poem. They 
both agree, in particular, in the motive of emulation of paternal powers. In 
combination with a preliminary trick of the captor : Krauss, I, no. 14 (Reineke, 
the Fox, and Gockeling, the Cock) ; Gittde et Lemoine, p. 140 (Fox and Squirrel) ; 
V^chode la Corrlze^ Ao^t, 1892, p. 6 (Fox and Squirrel); Asbj^rnsen, pp. 170 ff. 
(Fox and Cock). In this tale as well as in the one following, which is cited from 
RoUand, there are two additional themes. In the Norse tale the " grace before 
meat " theme is preceded by the " oculis clausis " trick, and the " decree " theme 
follows the counter-trick. The same combination of these three themes — save 
that the regular epic variety of the " temptation to speak " theme is used in the 
epic poem — is found also in Ysengrimus, Captor makes the sign of the cross : 
Rolland, I, 148 (Wolf and Squirrel : the captor's trick precedes and a second 
counter-trick — see p. 23, note 2 — follows " the sign of the cross " theme) ; 
Meyrac, p. 451. 

1 Washing the mouth before eating is a trait which appears in Buddhist stories : 
see Tawney, K. S. S., II, 364, and Morris, p. 22. 

2 Schleicher, p. 100; cited by Gerber (p. 67), who also refers to a Wallachian 
tale (quoted from a review of Caster's collection in Zs. f. ram, Philol.^ XV, 265) 
of a lark who asked the cat to wash first. 

* The -^Esopic fable of the Fox and Crow (Halm, no. 204) naturally belongs 
here. For lists of versions see Hervieux, new ed., II, 773, no. 259; Caxton*s 
^sop^Qd.. Jacobs, I, 236^; Kirchhof, bk. vii, no. 30, and vol. V, 159. For a 
study of the episode, see Voretzsch, Z^., XV, 151 f. For versions in folk-lore, 
see Bozon, ed. Meyer, no. 8, and p. 231 ; Radloff, I, 217, no. 5 ; Ferrand, pp. 14 
fif. ; Burgaud des Marets, pp. 66 ff. ; Godet, I, 33'; Dumoutier, p. 171 ; cf. also 
fatakay no. 294, Cowell, II, 299 ; Jataka^ no. 295, and Schiefner, Tibetan Talesy p. 

356 f- 
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cock escapes.* In this case the captive is freed by the ruse of 
another animal. By the same trick the fox, in a Finnish tale, cheats 
the bear of a chicken," But usually it is the captive's own wit that 
saves him.* 

In some tales the captive adds a remarkable knowledge of pho- 
netic values to his own sharp wit. The hare, in an Annamite tale,* 
for example, has cheated the crocodile, and the latter at last catches 
him. The captor holds the captive within his jaws and menaces 
him with the remark, "hie, hie"; but the hare replies, "I don't 
mind your * hie, hie,' but if you should say * ha, ha,' that would be 
different." So the crocodile opens his mouth wide to say " ha, ha," 
and the hare escapes.® In the Finnish tale already quoted, the 
bear loses the chicken by replying " Aus Norden " to the fox's 
inquiry about the direction of the wind. Afterwards the fox taunts 
him by saying, " Had it been I, I should have held the bird all the 
more firmly by replying, "*Osten, Osten.'"® 

Another instance in which a third animal enters the story is 
afforded by a tale from the Punjab. The cock-sparrow takes a new 
wife, and the old wife, seeing him carry her successor over the big 
river, calls out: 



1 Martin, branch xiv, 164-170. 

* Schreck, p. 211 j cf. also p. 194, which is cited in this connection by Sudre, 
p. 285. 

* Jiev. Trad. Pop. (IV, 103) describes an Arab legend in which the frog is 
caught by a snake and escapes by this trick. Sudre quotes this tale also, p. 285. 

* Landes, p. 117. 

* By making his enemy speak or otherwise betray his presence, an animal in 
the following tales saves himself from capture : /ataka, no. 57, Cowell, I, 142 
(the crocodile, wishing to catch the monkey, takes his stand upon a rock. The 
monkey comes along and wonders why the rock stands so high out of the water. 
Feeling some distrust, he shouts : " Hi, rock 1 " and getting no response he finally 
calls out : " How comes it, friend rock, that you won't answer me to-day ? " 
Then the crocodile falls into the trap and replies) ; Harris, Friendsj no. xix 
(" Heyo, House I ") ; Steere, p. 376; Tuti-Namehy ed. Rosen, II, 126; Aymonier, 
p. 35; Steel and Temple, p. 246; cf. also Frere, pp. 310 ff. 

* Schreck, p. 211. Cf. Krohn, B. u. F,y p. 122: the wolf has the fox, and 
in response to the captive's inquiry says " Osten " between his teeth, without 
loosing his victim. Then the fox asks him to repeat the names of trees, and this 
time, in complying, the wolf opens his jaws. 
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Old wives must scramble through water and mud, 
But young wives are carried dry-shod o^er the flood. 

This so enrages the husband that he cannot contain himself but 
calls out, ** Hold your tongue, you shameless old cat 1 " and the new 
wife falls out of his mouth and is drowned.^ In a Russian story, a 
man is bearing his wife to heaven in a sack which he carries between 
his teeth. He has almost reached his destination when he inad- 
vertently answers a question asked by his wife jand she falls to the 
ground.^ 

The situation is similar in the story of the geese and tortoise, 
which is told in the Kacchapa Jataka to point a moral to a talkative 
king.' Here there is no trick on the part of the geese. It is sim- 



1 Steel and Temple, p. 157. 

* Gerber, p. 16. 

^ Jataka^ no. 215, Cowell, II, 123 (but in Jataka, no. 160, Cowell, II, 27, two 
golden geese carry Dingy, the crow, who is perched upon a stick, and therefore 
talks with impunity) ; Pantsckatantray bk. i, no. 13 (Benfey, II, 90, and I, 239 f.) ; 
Southern Pantschatantra, Du Bois, p. 109 ; Hitopadesa, IV, no. i ; Wolff, I, 85 ; 
Knatchbull, p. 146; John of Capua, ca. II, p. 82; North's translation of Doni, 
ed. Jacobs, pp. 170 ff. ; Anvar-i Sukailsj chap. I, p. 159 ; Katka Sarit Sagara, ed. 
Tawney, II, 37; cf. II, 11 1 (the tale of the Bull of Siva. The catastrophe in 
this case happens through folding the hands, as in the Occidental " grace before 
meat " theme. A number of fools wish to go to heaven to eat the sweetmeats 
that are there. They make their attempt in this way : the principal fool catches 
hold of the tail of the heavenly Bull of Siva, and the next fool catches the foot of 
the first, and so on. Then one fool says to the principal fool : " Tell us, how 
large are those sweetmeats .^ " And the leader, quickly joining his hands together, 
says ; ** So big." Whereupon they all drop, to the amusement of the people 
below, and are killed. In this, and often in the Geese and Tortoise story, there 
are spectators who help to point the moral by their sentiments. Tawney also 
quotes the story of the fool who was clinging to the bough of a tree which hung 
over a river. Some one sang a song, and in his delight the fool clapped his 
hands and was drowned. Tawney further quotes Gosson's example. School of 
Abuse^ ed. Arber, p. 43, of the geese who fortified themselves against the temp- 
tation of gaggling : " Geese are foolish birds, yet when they flye ouer the mount 
Taurus, they shew greate wisedome in their own defence: for they stop their 
pipes full of grauel to auoide gagling, and so by silence escape the Eagles ") ; 
Julien, no. 14; Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. iii; Dennys, p. 149; Keith Fal- 
coner, p. 49 ; Cabinet des Fies, XVII, 309 ; Lafontaine, x, no. 3, ed. Robert, 
II, 252 f. ; an allusion in J. Marston, The Malcontent, Dodsley, IV, 41 ; Santa 
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ply the folly of the talkative tortoise that is illustrated. In the 
Southern Pantschatantra, however, not only does the trick enter the 
theme, but there is a counter-trick. The crafty fox tempts the tor- 
toise to speak, in the hope of catching him. The tortoise does speak 
and the fox gets his prey, but he cannot break the shell. Then the 
captive makes a suggestion: "My shell has become hardened through 
the journey in the air. Put it in water and it will soften." This 
advice the fox follows, still keeping his paw upon the back of the 
captive. After a while, " Are you soft ? " he asks, and the tortoise 
replies, "Yes, all but that one part which you are holding." So 
the fox lets go and the tortoise goes under water, jeering* at 
the iox? 

In an Annamite version, too, the trick appears. Two herons bear 
a grudge against a tortoise. Now the tortoise, in a former birth, 
had been a woman with a sharp tongue. The herons wish to pun- 
ish her for insolence, and they offer to carry her through the air by 
means of a stick which she is to seize with her teeth. Just as they 
expect, people make comments on the spectacle, the tortoise cannot 
refrain from a scolding retort, and she drops.* 

In another story of the Annamites illustrating this theme, the 
tortoise and the rat exchange hospitality. But the rat lives at the 
top of a tree and has to take up his guest by letting the tortoise 



Aiina N^ry, p. 192; cf. also p. 203 f. (there is a feast in heaven in honor of the 
blessed Virgin, and all the animals are asked. The Vulture agrees to convey the 
Tortoise through the air. But when he has got upon the Vulture's back, and 
they have risen to a certain height, the treacherous Vulture drops the Tortoise, 
and he breaks into a thousand pieces. The Virgin, however, puts him together 
again, but the marks of the piecing remain upon his back to this day) ; Coelho, p. 
1 5 (the Heron invites the Fox to a feast in the sky, and offers to carry the Fox 
on her wings. As soon, however, as the bird gets tired, she looses the Fox, say- 
ing, " Hold yourself, gossip, while I spit in my hand." There was below a great 
rock, and when the Fox came to fall, she cried out : " Out of the way, rock, lest 
I split you ! ** At this, she fell on the rock and burst). 

* Another trait, by the way, in common with the Cock and Fox story. 

^ This trick of the tortoise in the Southern Pantschatantra is the same as the 
trick of the mud-turtle in Uncle Remus: see Harris, Friends^ no. 23, cited above, 
p. 24, n. I. 

B Landes, p. 197. 
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cling to his tail. When they arrive at the top, Madame Rat bids the 
visitor welcome, and he, not thinking, courteously replies and drops 
to the ground.* 

Various forms of this widely diffused theme have now been enu- 
merated. In one, where the trick turns upon flattery of the enemy's 
voice, appears the oldest literary fable that directly connects itself 
with the Chantecler episode. In another, where the trick concerns 
the motive " grace before meat," the Cock and Fox story appears 
in the form that savage folk-lore knows. And, finally, in the form 
of the theme in which the captive is induced to open his mouth to 
speak appears the special variety which is peculiar to the Chan- 
tecler episode. There is still a slight modification for the theme to 
undergo before it assumes precisely the form which is seen in the 
Renart episode. This modification is occasioned by the appearance 
of the pursuit motif. When the pursuers enter the story the cock's 
trick is adapted to their role : the fox is now urged, not only to 
speak, but to speak words of defiance to his pursuers. This modi- 
fication brings the theme of the counter-trick into the completed 
form which it shows in the regular Cock and Fox story, whether in 
combination with the " oculis clausis " device, or, as in some of the 
oral versions, independent of the theme of the captor's trick. 

IV. The Captor's Trick. 

There remains the preliminary trick of the fox which is joined to 
the cock's trick in the fuller versions of the Cock and Fox story. 
The combination of these two themes characterizes the form of the 
story which appears in the Chantecler episode. To quote Voretzsch* 
again, the characteristics of this form are : " the fox gets the cock 
into his power by a trick; the pursuers appear; the cock, in order 
to escape, prompts the fox to address them; in two proverbs at the 
close, it is said that one should at all times keep one's eyes open, and 
that one should not speak when it is better to keep silent."* The 



1 Dumoutier, p. i8o. 

2 Voretzsch, Zj., XV, 137. 

• Extravagantes^ no. 3, has only the second of these proverbs. 
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motive of emulating the exploits of one's father ^ is commonly added 
to the fox's blandishments; very often also the dogs join with the 
men in pursuit of the fox. The oldest literary example of the com- 
plete Cock and Fox story, the Latin poem Gaiius et Vulpes^ which 
goes back, in all probability, to the eleventh century,* contains all 
these features, except the participation of the dogs in the pursuit. 



1 This " patrizat " motive — to use a term from the Callus et Vulpes — appears 
in a twofold form in the Cock and Fox story. In most versions the fox urges 
the cock to sing *' oculis clausis " because his father did so with such effect. 
This phase of the motive appears in both forms of the story, — in the form in 
which trick and counter-trick are combined, and in the simpler form in which 
there is no pursuit and no captor's trick. (For the "patrizat" motive in the 
simpler version, see De Vos un de Hane^ and Waldis, iv, no. 88.) This emulation 
of the paternal power in song seems to be a popular element that belongs pecul- 
iarly to the Cock and Fox talo. Nevertheless, it does not occur in the Norse 
mdrcheny nor in Bromyard's fable. And there are versions of the Fox and Crow 
fable in which this motive makes its appearance. In Odo and in Bozon, for ex- 
ample, the fox suggests this motive to the crow (** Quoniam bene cantabat pater 
tuus," Odo, Hervieux, old ed., II, 653. "Dieux 1 com vous estez beal oysel, 
e ben seriez a preiser, si vous chauntassez auxi cler cum fist jadys vostre piere ! " 
Bozon, no. 8, p. 15). But in such authors as Odo and Bozon this motive may 
be a popular element that has attached itself to the material of the learned fable. 

Among the epic versions there seems to be a further development of this idea 
of the emulation of one's father's accomplishments. Reinhart Fucks shows this 
development very distinctly. There the fox claims the honor of an old family 
friend, and is pleasantly reminded of visits paid to Chantecler's father. He urges 
Chantecler to be cordial in his welcome, as his father was. Now, something like 
this phase of the " patrizat " idea occurs outside of the Cock and Fox story. 
See p. 40, n. 3, for a letter of the fox to Chantecler, a learned production in which 
the fox advises the cock to renew the friendly relations which his parents had held 
with the fox's kin. There is also a slight similarity to this motive in an Oriental 
tale (see ibid.) in which the tiger says to the giraffe : " Your father was my 
friend. Let me have the pleasure of embracing you." 

* Grimm u. Schmeller, pp. 345 ff. The cock's instigation of the fox in this poem 
contains, besides the usual motive of the retort, a suggestion of the '* ne inglorius 
moriar " idea which characterizes the type of the Cock and Fox story represented 
by the fabliau Dou lou et de Poue. 

' For this poem, Sudre cites Wackemagel, A7. Schr.^ II, 272 f. As a proof of 
the popularity of the Cock and Fox story in France during the twelfth century, 
Robert (Fables Inid.^ p. cxxi, n. 3) quotes the Roman d"* Alexandre : 
Li Grezois les engignent com Renars fist le gal, 
Qu'il saisi par la gorge quant il chantoit clinaL 
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The theme of the fox's preliminary trick has two principal forms 
in the Cock and Fox story. In the one, the fox beguiles the cock 
by the " oculis clausis " trick. This is the commoner form and that 
which appears in the epic story. In the other form of the fox's 
trick, the cock is replaced by the squirrel, and the fox's flattery con- 
cerns the agility of his victim and of his victim's father. The fox 
tempts the squirrel to leap from tree to tree. The squirrel tries to 
perform this feat, which, according to the fox, was so easy to his 
father, and falls into the fox's grasp. Then follows the counter- 
trick in the form of the " grace before meat " theme.^ The " oculis 
clausis " form, being that which occurs in the Chantecler episode, is 
the more important in this investigation. 

The first appearance of this "oculis clausis '* theme in literary 
tradition dates from a fable of Ademar. In this fable it is the 
partridge ^ who is persuaded by the fox X.& close her eyes. The flat- 
tery in this case is naturally addressed to the bird's form rather than 
to its song.' " Si dormires, pulchrior esses," says the fox, and the 
partridge shuts her eyes. Then follows the second theme in its 
simple form without the pursuit motive. The partridge begs the 
fox to pronounce her name before devouring her, and so escapes. 
The fox then says, "Alas! what need had I to speak?" and the 
partridge replies, "Alas! why did I sleep at the wrong time?"* 



Grimm, R. F.^ p. cxcvii, Jonckbloet, p. 62, and ten Brink, Chaucer Society, Origi- 
nals and Anal., p. 114, all quote Robert's remark. 

1 Meyrac, p. 451 ; RoUand, I, 148 (Wolf and Squirrel) ; V£cho de la Corrize, 
Aoiit, 1892, p. 6; Gitt^e et Lemoine, p. 138; Wallonia, February, 1893, p. 36. The 
following Fox and Squirrel stories have only the counter-trick, — the fox*s trick 
b wanting: Monseur, p. 58 ; Questionnaire de Folk-Lore, p. 61. 

2 In folk-lore the partridge, like the wild goose of the Highlands (Campbell, I, 
267), is a wary bird : cf. Mrs. Partridge has a fit, and outwits the shrewd rabbit 
himself (Harris, Friends, no. 7). In another tale the jackal says to the partridge, 
" Who has painted you so beautiful ? " and the bird replies, " You will become like 
me if you gaze at the sky. Then your eyes will grow bright." This and further 
advice the jackal follows and comes to a sad end in consequence (Basset, no. 5). 

In the Jatakas, again, the partridge is exceedingly wise : see Morris, p. 40 (the 
learned partridge acquires a knowledge of the three Vedas) ; Jataka, no. 37, 
Cowell, I, 94 (the monkey and the elephant yield to the sage partridge). 

« Sudre, p. 283. 

* Ademar, no. 30; Hervieux, new ed., II, 142, old ed., II, 1 32; Oesterley, App., no. 9. 
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This fable, says Sudre, is one of those which the first compiler of 
Phaedrus did not find in his Latin author, but which he took from 
the folk-lore of his time.* The " oculis clausis " theme, then, appears 
first in connection with the partridge and the fox, and it appears 
before 1029.^* Moreover, the "oculis clausis" theme, in this its 



1 Sudre, p. 283. 

2 This fable belongs to a collection of sixty-seven fables written in the hand of 
Ademar of Chabanes. Their date is therefore anterior to 1029, the date of 
Ademar's departure for Palestine, where he died (G. Paris, Journal des Savants^ 
December, 1884, p. 676 : Jacobs, iEsop, I, 5). But the original of Ademar's col- 
lection goes back at least to Carolingian times (G. Paris, ibid.^ p. 686). 

* The '< oculis clausis '' motive is found here and there in animal tales, but no- 
where, so far as I can discover, outside of the Cock and Fox story is it applied as 
a trick to the effort which a bird makes in singing. The idea of shutting the eyes 
as a mark of effort is found. In one of Colonel Jones's negro stories (no. 51) the 
wolf is fiddling and shuts his eyes tight : " Buh Wolf yeye shet tight an eh dis 
ben er rock from side ter side, an draw eh bow teh berry lenk en der pat de time 
wid eh foot " (cf. also no. 55, where an Ebo man leans back and shuts his eyes 
and draws his bow across the fiddle). More important for the Cock and Fox 
story are the riddles which show the popular imagination ready to attach the 
idea of shutting the eyes to cocks in the effort of crowing : " Pourquoi les coqs 
ferment-ils les yeux quand ils chantent? Parcequ'ils savent leur musique par 
coeur" (Almanack de la Gaiiti^ June, i860, Luxeuil ; cf. also Monseur, p. 15). 
** Warum driickt der gockelhahn die augen zu, wann er kraht ? Weil er's 
auswendig kann " (Moneys Anzeiger, 1838, 264). 

The idea of the " oculis clausis " motive as a trick to get the advantage also 
occurs. There is a Jataka in which the monkey outwits the crocodile by persuad- 
ing him to open his mouth. For the tale goes on to say, when crocodiles open 
their mouths they shut their eyes (Cowell, 1, 143, no. 57). Not only is this asser- 
tion not in accord with the facts of natural history, as the editor adds in a foot- 
note, but another version of \}ciQ Jataka (Cowell, II, iii, no. 208) does not contain 
this trick at all. Nor does the Russian variant, quoted by Cowell (II, no, note), 
contain the trick, nor the version in John of Capua (ca. vi, 210 ; cf. also Steere, 
pp. 2 ff.; Allen, pp. 35 ff.; Griffis, p. 151 f., for a similar tale without the trick). 
Perhaps, however, an Angola tale may have some connection through the " oculis 
clausis" motive with the Jataka in question. In the Angola tale (p. 165) the 
leopard says : " My grandson, when thou crossest this brook, it shall be that thou 
shuttest thy eyes for jumping." 

In a folk-tale in the New Aramaic dialect (Prym u. Socin, p. 313) the fox plays 
this " oculis clausis " trick upon the camel, but the pretext here, as in the Jataka^ 
is quite different from that in the Cock and Fox story. The camel is old and 
dying, and the fox says that he will wait for the end and then feast upon the body. 
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first appearance, as always in the regular Cock and Fox story, is 
combined with the counter-trick of the victim. 

The most direct analogue that has been found for the " oculis 
clausis " form of the captor's cunning is the trick by which a bird is 
induced to hide its head under its wing. This trick appears in a 



He goes off to get the wolf, and, when they come back, the fox tells the camel 
that the death-angel is now come and that he must shut his eyes, and — what is 
interesting in connection with " oculis clausis *' — make the sign of the cross. The 
camel obeys and the wolf springs upon him and strangles him. In an Algonquin 
legend (Leland, p. i86) Lox, the mischief-maker, commonly known as the Indian 
devil, inveigles the birds into his wigwam on the pretext of a kingly reception. 
Then they are all told to shut their eyes and ordered to keep them closed, on 
their very lives, until they are directed to open them again ; for they will be 
blinded forever, should they behold the king in his magnificence. So they sit in 
silence, <* oculis clausis," and Lox kills them, one by one. Again, in an Algonquin 
legend (Leland, p. 219), the rabbit is a terrible magician, and it is a trial of skill 
between him and the wildcat. The rabbit disguised agrees to sing if all the 
members of his audience will shut their eyes. Then he almost kills the wild- 
cat, who sits expectant, ** oculis clausis." In a third legend of this tribe (p. 231) 
a youth is ordered to close his eyes and to take hold of the fox's tail while the 
latter swims to shore with him. Here, as in the Angola tale quoted above, there 
is no trick ; but the details somewhat resemble the Jataka which has the " oculis 
clausis" motive as a trick. In one of Daddy Jake's tales (p. 134) the rabbit 
suggests that due reverence to King Polecat requires that every animal should 
shut his eyes and hold his nose whenever he meets the king in the road. Rad- 
loff (III, 371) has a story in which the weasel offers food to the fox if the latter 
will shut his eyes and hold his tail between his teeth. Then the weasel leads the 
fox to men who kill him. Bromyard (O, VI, 64) relates a fable in which the fox 
plays this trick on the ape, but the denouement is not so tragic. ** A diabolo 
decipiuntur sicut simia a vulpe, de quibus fingitur quod de divisione prede con- 
tendentes, simia a vulpe edocta, oculos clausit: quibus clausis, vulpes totam 
asportavit predam." Here the fox's pretext is not given. In the Hottentot 
version of the Cock and Fox story, which has already been quoted, the cock says 
to the jackal : *' Please pray first as the white man does." The jackal asks : " In 
what manner does he pray.^ Tell me." " He folds his hands in praying," replies 
the cock. The jackal folds his hands and prays. Then the cock says again : 
" You ought not to look about you as you do. You had better shut your eyes." 
The jackal does so and the cock flies away (Bleek, no. 12 ; cf. also Harris, Nights^ 
no. 27 ; Campbell, I, 267). The " oculis clausis " trick does not occur as a pre- 
liminary trick to the cock's ruse in this tale, as in the Cock and Fox story proper, 
but it is added to a counter-trick of the general type of the " grace before meat " 
theme. Now, as has been shown, the popular imagination knew the ** oculis 
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story told by John of Capua, and in his version there is no counter- 
trick. The fox threatens to climb up into a tree where the dove is 
sitting unless she throws him down her young ones, and she is ter- 
rified into compliance. The sparrow hears of it and advises the 
dove to defy the fox another time. When the fox discovers that the 
sparrow has been interfering, he sets out to capture him. And now 
he who helped others by his advice has none for himself. For the 
fox asks the sparrow what he does when the wind blows, and the 
silly bird shows the fox how he hides his head under his wing. At 
that, the fox seizes him and eats him up.^ 

In the South African version of this story, in which the jackal, 
the dove, and the heron are concerned, the theme is given an aetio- 
logical turn. The heron bends his neck down to show the jackal 
how he bears himself when a storm comes, and the jackal beats him 
upon the neck and breaks it in the middle. So from that day the 
heron's neck has been bent.' 

But not all the versions of this story lack the counter-trick. In 
the Bassouto version the heron escapes by offering to provide the 
jackal with better prey.' In a confused Kabyle version of the 



dausis" motive as a mark of effort; it also knew that motive as a mark of the 
cock's effort in singing, and it knew that motive as a trick. But it apparently 
did not know the '< ocnlis clausis '' motive as a trick applied to the cock's effort in 
singing. Perhaps it was some such version of the counter-trick as the Hottentot 
version that suggested the line of development for the captor's trick in the com- 
pleted Cock and Fox story, whatever form that preliminary trick may have 
assumed at the start. 

1 John of Capua, cap. 17, pp. 320 ff. Cf. Benfey, I, § 237, p. 609; Krauss, I, 
no. 10; Bleek, no. 11 ; Jacottet, p. 34; Riviere, p. 145; Schreck, p. 189; Ward, 
II, 176. This story of the Fox, the Dove, and the other bird, appears in the Old 
Spanish version of the Arabic KcUilah wa Dimnahy in the Hebrew version 
(whence it was taken by John of Capua), and in Raimond's version. It is not 
contained in the later Syriac, Symeon Seth's Greek, nor in NasruUah's Persian 
version. Being found in two independent translations, the Hebrew and the Old 
Spanish, the story must have found its way into some recension of the Arabic 
version. Besides, it is actually contained in the Mosul edition of the Kalilah wa 
Dimnah (Keith Falconer, p. xxxvi f.). It may also be noted that in the first part 
of this story another of the adventures of Renart with the birds, the Renart and 
Droi'n episode, finds a parallel (cf. Sudre, p. 306). 

* Bleek, no. ii. • Jacottet, p. 34. 
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Hen,* the Swan, and the Jackal, the swan gets away.* An interesting 
Finnish version ' tells how the crow advised the magpie against the 
fox. Instead of beguiling the crow by the trick of asking how she 
comports herself when the wind blows, Michel, the fox, catches her 
by pretending to be dead. He then sets out to kill the crow, but 
she escapes by means of a clever trick, suggesting to her captor a 
plan for her own salvation, like Brer Rabbit in his advice to the fox 
after the Tar- Baby trick.* 

Other forms of this general theme of the trick of a crafty animal 
to get possession of a feebler one are the following : 

1. The enemy pretends to be deaf and so persuades the victim 
to draw near. 

2. The enemy induces the victim to draw near in order to receive 
a kiss. 

3. The enemy masquerades as a saint or priest and offers to 
shrive his victim or to heal him by virtue of holy powers. 

4. The enemy pretends to be dead and the victim draws near. 
In most of the instances illustrating these forms, the denouement is 
tragic, like that of John of Capua^s story and unlike that of the 
" oculis clausis " theme in the Chantecler episode. 

The first of these forms may be represented by a story from the, 
later Syriac version of the Arabic KalUah wa Dimnah, The hare 



^ In this story the cock figures : the little cock never stops singing and so calls 
the jackal's attention to the young ones of the hen. 

2 Riviere, p. 145. 

^ Schreck, p. 189. In the beginning of this story the fox approaches the tree 
upon which the crow has her nest and pretends that he means to hew it down in 
order to make himself snowshoes. He agrees to desist only on condition that 
the bird will throw him down one of her young ones. In El Conde Lucanor 
(ed. York, chap. 31) the fox tries a similar trick upon the cock: the fox invites 
the cock to descend from his tree and to walk on the ground, and, when the bird 
refuses, he begins to gnaw at the tree ; the cock is terrified and finally is captured. 

* The appearance of the counter-trick in these folk-lore versions of the story 
may have some real significance. For John of Capua's version contains a theme 
which is analogous to the " oculis clausis " theme of the Chantecler episode and 
may be related to it ; and the Finnish version of the story contains the same 
combination of trick and counter-trick which is found in the Chantecler episode. 
From two sides, therefore, this story, which appears in the Directorium and in 
folk-lore, may be related to the Chantecler story. 
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and the sparrow quarrel over their nests and submit the question to 
the cat, who pretends to be an ascetic. She says that she is old 
and deaf, begs them to come closer that she may hear their dispute, 
and devours them both.* 

American negro stories combine the motive of a feint of deafness 
with an additional theme which is found also in the story of John 
of Capua, already quoted, the theme of an animal who interferes 
between the enemy and his victim. Uncle Remus tells of a sparrow 
who meddles in the rabbit's affairs and who wished to tell tales to 
Brer Fox. But Brer Fox says, " Git on my tail, little Jack Sparrow, 
kaze I 'm de'f in one year, en I can't hear out'n de udder." The 
sparrow lights on his tail, his back, his head, his tooth, and is swal- 



^ This Syiiac version must be assigned to the tenth or eleventh century (Keith 
Falconer, p. 137 f. and p. xiv). Cf. Pantschatantra^ III, no. 2, Benfey, II, 231 ff., 
and I, 350 ff.; Anvar-i Suhaili^ p. 322; Cabinet des Fies^ XVII, 442 ; Lafontaine, 
vii, no. 16, ed. Robert, II, 107 f. ; John of Capua, cap. 5, pp. 174 ff.; Baldo, no. 
20, Du Meril, p. 249; Wolff, i, 197; Knatchbull, jJp. 226 ff.; Kirchhof, vii, no. 
33; and vol. V, 160; Katha Sarit Sagara^ II, 67. Compare a story of the 
Gaelic Highlands in which the fox induces the little bonnach to draw near. The 
fox is going over a loch and offers to take the little bonnach across; but the 
latter is distrustful. Finally he is persuaded to enter the fox*s mouth on the pre- 
text that the fox cannot eat while he is swimming, and the little bonnach is 
devoured (Campbell, III, 100 f.). A curious parallel to this story is told in 
Russia about the fox and a strange cake. " In the eighteenth story of the fourth 
book of Afanassieff, an extraordinary cake escapes from the house of an old man 
and woman, and wanders about ; it finds the hare, the wolf, and the bear, who 
all wish to eat it ; it sings its story to them all, and is allowed to go ; it sings it 
to the fox, too, but the latter praises the song, and eats the cake, after having 
made it get upon his back" (De Gubematis, II, 128, note 2). This tale is told 
in American folk-lore about a Johnny-cake which is persuaded to jump into 
the fox*s mouth (/ourn. of Amer, Folk-Lore^ II, 217; III, 291; and II, 60 ff., 
with references to St, Nicholas^ May, 1875, and to the Scotch variants in R. 
Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland^ London, 1870; the third of these Scotch 
variants is the Gaelic version cited at the beginning of this note). Blade (III, 
256) has a tale of a cake that sang. In the Flemish mdrchen quoted above, p. 
5 f., the fox offers to tell the cock the secret of fine crowing, but confidentially, 
and the cock draws near. A queer Kaffir story has the feint of deafness without 
any other feature of this theme. The chief of the animals pretends to be deaf, 
and by this pretext induces a powerful woman to approach him. He then swal- 
lows her, but she proceeds to cut her way out of his body (Theal, p. 166). 
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lowed.^ Likewise, in one of Colonel Jones's stories of the negroes 
on the Georgia coast, the jay-bird tells tales and the alligator by the 
same feint of deafness contrives to swallow him.' 

John of Capua again offers an illustration of the second trick (see 
p. 38, above):' the enemy begs to be allowed to kiss his victim. 
The story in the Directorium runs as follows : " Tempore hyemali. 



1 Harris, U. R.^ no. 19. The fox's persuasion in this story is very similar to 
that in one of the stories of the cake and the fox, cited above, p. 39, n. i, from 
XYitJourn. of Amer, Folk-Lore. 

* Jones, no. 21. 

• Another form of the captor's trick, somewhat allied to this type, is the claim 
of cousinship or other blood-relationship with the victim. This form is notable 
because it occurs in the Chantecler episode as a supplementary motive to the 
**oculis clausis" theme. Daddy Jake (Harris, p. 84) expresses the feelings of 
the would-be cousin : " Dem guineas roos' so low en dey look so fine en fat dat 
it make Brer Fox feel like dey wuz his fus' cousin." In a Hiawatha legend 
(Schoolcraft, p. 94) the hare is upon a rock and the lynx below. The latter says 
to the hare : " You are very pretty ; come down to me, for I am a relation of 
yours." Then the hare, like Chantecler, is so ravished with the flattery of the 
enemy that she cannot detect his treachery ; she comes down and is killed. By 
this same trick the tiger in an Indian tale (R. Raju, p. 64) tries to cajole the 
giraffe. " I see the son of my old friend," he says. " Your father was my friend, 
and we were of the same family." Then he proceeds to offer the further assur- 
ance of his own asceticism : << I spend my time in prayer and meditation. Let 
me have the pleasure of embracing you." And the giraffe, drawing near, is 
devoured. 

Again, in one of Croxall's fables the fox discovers his cousinship to the cock. 
He is fast in a trap when he catches sight of the cock. " Dear cousin," he says, 
** I got caught because I heard you crow and was resolved to ask you how you 
did it. So, either keep still till I gnaw my way out, or get me a knife." Then 
the cock posts away to the farmer, who comes and kills the fox (Croxall, no. 
193. Cf. also no. 189, in which this motive is introduced into the old fable of the 
fox who comes to visit the sick hen : Decourdemanche refers this fable, no. 76 
of his collection, to Remicius, no. 82, De Gallina et Vulpe; L'Estrange, no. 315, 
has the same fable, but the sick hen is replaced by the cock, and L'Estrange 
classes this fable with others from Abstemius; add Sophos, no. 40, and see 
Jacobs, I, 155, for comment on the fables of Sophos. The motive of cousinship 
belongs, of course, only to CroxalFs version of this fable). 

The same means in a Swahili tale (Steere, p. 435) serves to save, instead of to 
destroy, the feebler animal. The lioness is about to seize the antelope when the 
latter says, " Welcome, cousin 1 " and the enemy is ashamed and forbears to seize 
her prey. 
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nocte quadam perfrigida, exivit vulpes quidam famelicus ut sibi 
cibum coUigeret, et veniente ipso ad predium quoddam audivit gal- 
lum in lentisco canentem. £t festinans vulpes ad arborem, inqui- 
sivit a gallo : Galle, quid cantas in hac tenebrosa et frigida nocte ? 
Respondit gallus : Annuncio diem quern ex natura nosco statim 
venturum, quern omnibus meo cantu insinuo. Ait vulpes : £x hoc 
cognosco, te aliquid faticinii et presagii divini habere. Audiens hec 
gallus, letatus est et iterum incepit cantare. Et tunc vulpes incepit 
corisare et saltare sub arbore, et sic inquisita causa a gallo, quare 
vulpes saltare, respondit: Quia video te, sapientem philosophum, 
cantare, merito et ego corisare debeo, quia cum gaudentibus gaudere 
debemus. Et dixit: O galle, princeps omnium avium, non solum 
dotatus es ut in aere, sed etiam in terra more prophetarum tua 
vaticinia omnibus creaturis terrenis nuncies. O felicissime, quia 
pre omnibus te natura ornavit, descende ut tecum possim contra- 
here societatem ; sed si illam integre favere non velis, sine tamen 
osculari dyadema et coronam tui insignis capitis, ut possim dicere, 
osculatus sum caput sapientissimi galli qui fert coronam inter omnes 
aves. Et audiens hec gallus, descendit confidens blanditiis vulpis, 
et inclinavit caput vulpi quod arripiens vulpes gallum comedit suam- 
que famem refecit et dixit: Ecce inveni sapientem absque omni 
prudentia." ^ 



Sometimes it is only the intimacy of hospitable relations between the families 
of the captor and the captive that is urged as in RHnhart Fuchs. In a Latin 
correspondence between Reinhart and Chantecler (Haupt, Altdeutsche Blatter^ 
p. 3 f.), the cock writes to the fox to ask him if, in his wisdom, he can suggest 
any means by which the cock may escape the sad fate that awaits him, — to be 
burned, torn apart, arid cooked to sate man's appetite. In his letter of reply, the 
fox invites the cock to come to the woods and live with him, — " ubi tales ami- 
citias et vicissitudines invenietis in nobis, quales parentes vestri a nostris majori- 
bus perceperunt.'' With this reference to the friendship of their ancestors, the 
correspondence stops. 

^ Directorium^ cap. 4, p. 141 f. This story is an interpolation; it does not 
occur in the Hebrew text (Benfey, I, 309). Cf. Franck, no. 70, p. 185 ; Cyril, 
II, no. 15, ed. Graesse, p. 51 ; Voigt, Guidrinus, II, no. 15 (A7. Denkm.^ p. 144) ; 
Fabula de GcUlo et Vulpe (ibid., p. 1 1 1 f .), a fragment whose source Voigt thinks 
{^bid., p. 36) may be the fable of Guidrinus ; Reinhart Fuchs, vv. 177-216 ; Renart, 
branch v, 759-762 (quoted by Sudre, p. 292). Nic. Pergamenus, DiaL, no. 61 
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The " monking " of the enemy (see above, p. 38) is one of the 
commonest forms of this general theme. Orient and Occident, oral 
and written literature, are full of examples. In the Occident, the 



(the fox persuades the capon to descend that he may be crowned, and then 
devours him); L'Estrange, no. 424 (the fox beguiles the cock by calling him a 
prophet). 

Two other tales may be added, not as illustrations of this special theme, but as 
belonging to the general category of Fox and Cock stories in which the fox 
devours the cock : Chatelain, no. 30, and R. Raju, p. 106 f.; and Theodulf's fable, 
as being tragic for the hen, may also be put in this list (Du Meril, p. 137, note). 

The trick of the kiss occurs also in connection with other forms of the captor's 
trick. It is found in connection with : 

(i) The " decree " theme, as a kiss of peace : Odo, Hervieux, old ed., II, 661 ; 
cf' 75*; Jacques de Vitry, ed. Crane, no. 20; jRenarty br. ii, 469-601 ; cf. br. vi, 
298-314 (Voretzsch, Zr., XV, 148, quoted by Sudre, p. 292, n. 2). 

(ii) The theme of the animal with one trick. In a folk-tale, already mentioned, 
the fox with many tricks deserts the hedgehog with but one when the latter is 
caught in a snare. The hedgehog, apparently resigned, says : *' At least come 
and kiss me farewell." And when the fox draws near to give the kiss, the cap- 
tive seizes him and holds him fast until the peasant comes. Then the fox is 
killed and the hedgehog gets off (von Wlislocki, Z/^., no. 98 ; cf. Hahn, no. 91, 
and Krauss, I, no. 13). Likewise in an Avar tale, the snake plays the fox false 
and tries to kill him. But the fox says, " Let me kiss you," and so manages to 
destroy his foe (Schiefner, Awarische Texte^ p. 100). 

(iii) The theme of the enemy as physician, as a kiss of healing. In a Transyl- 
vanian story, the cock is blind of the right eye on account of a cataract. The 
fox pretends to be able to cure the eye with a kiss, by virtue of being a holy man. 
The cock is thus deluded and perishes (Haltrich-Wolff, no. 20). There is a 
fable somewhat similar to this, in Bromyard (A, XI, 9), which, however, does not 
show the motive of the healing kiss. The cock, in Bromyard's fable, is wiser 
than in the Transylvanian story. The fox pretends to have a speck in his eye 
and begs the cock to remove it. But the cock is cautious and declines. Cf. also 
L*Estrange, no. 432 ; Prym u. Socin (N. A,, p. 297) : the fox pretends to heal the 
eye of a flea. 

(iv) The theme of the fox as physician to the birds is not an uncommon one. 
See Haltrich-Wolff, no. 18, quoted by Sudre, p. 310. In a similar story (Morris, 
fataka^ no. i) the enemy plays saint instead of physician. Cf. Thom, Chinese 
jEsop, no. 62 (she-wolf wishes to be physician to sow) ; Prym u. Socin, N, A.^ 
p. 353 (fox as physician to grasshopper); Gerber, p. 16 (fox as physician to 
woman). 

In Ysengrimus, vii, the wolf meets Salaura, an old sow j he calls her Aunt and 
desires a kiss of peace. 
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learned fable of the cloisters engaged itself particularly with the 
idea of the wolf as monk.^ But outside of the cloister the fox and 
various other animals play the part of priest.* 

Mediaeval sculpture offers many illustrations of the fox as priest 
In the church of Christchurch, Hampshire, the fox is represented as 
preaching in the pulpit, while the cock on a stool beside him seems 
to be acting as clerk. On the stalls of a church at Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, the fox figures as a prelate seated in his chair with a mitre on 
his head and a pastoral staff in his hand. His flock consists of a 
cock and hens, whom he holds as he preaches to them.' 

In popular mediaeval tradition, then, the fox often figures as 
priest, as the wolf does in learned tradition. But sometimes it is 
the cock *' qui est capellanus bestiarum," as he is definitely described 
in one of Odo's fables.* 



1 Voretzsch, Zs.y XX, 420. 

^ In Raimond's Latin version of the Old Spanish translation of KalUak wa 
Dtmnah^ the leopard is introduced as father confessor (Keith Falconer, p. Ixxxiii). 
Cf. Schon, p. 165 (Fox is priest of the forest) ; Koelle, p. 163 (Jackal is priest of 
the forest); Prym u. Socin, pp. 282, 286, 287 (Fox as pilgrim) ; Ysengrimusy iv ; 
Renarty viii (The Pilgrimage) ; Kirchhof, I, 66 (Fox as confessor to the hens) ; 
Prym u. Socin, N. A.y p. 361 (Fox as clerk); Hitopadesay p. 17 (the tiger tries to 
catch the traveler. He pretends to be pious and old, but adds to the inducement 
of his piety the assurance that he has no teeth) ; R. Raju, p. 64 (the tiger pre- 
tends to be an ascetic) ; Blad^, III, 205 (the fox pretends to be an ascetic). See 
other instances, from ih& /atakasy etc., given on p. 45, n. i. 

' For these and other examples of the fox as ecclesiastic in mediaeval sculpture, 
see Wright, Caricature and Grotesquey p. 78. For the fox preaching to the hens, 
see also Bulletin Mon.y VIII, 44 ; IV, 160 ; X, 545. The raven, in a learned 
fable of the Middle Ages, tries to betray the hens to the fox. The bird tells the 
hens that their enemy has become monk and may even now be seen at his prayers. 
The shrewdness of the cock, however, who meets the procession of hens as they 
start out, headed by the raven, brings the raven's scheme to naught (Cyril, i, cap. 
13, ed. Graesse, p. 191 f. ; cf. Voigt, A7. Denkm.y p. 141 ; Schoperus, Speculum 
AulaCy p. 29). 

< Hervieux, old ed., II, 644. Cf. John of Sheppey, Hervieux, old ed., II, 783. 
Sudre shows how easily the motive of the cock as confessor may have developed. 
In another of Odo*s fables, the fox begs the fowls to let him in, for he is so over- 
come with hunger and cold that he must die if they refuse, " et, si moriar in hoc 
periculo, imputabitur vobis " (Hervieux, old ed., II, 629 f. ; Bromyard, G., IV, 
15), "A ce tableau, une leg^re retouche suffirait pour le transformer en une 
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In the East, it is very often the cat who passes herself off as a 
saint or holy person.* She falls into the shoemaker's tub, in one 
tale, and thereafter uses the dye as a disguise and plays the part 
of a nun.* 

The last-mentioned tale illustrates a pretty widely diffused theme. 
An animal falls into a jug of dyestuff and comes out all blue. By 
means of this change of color,' he palms himself off on the other 
animals as a great personage. Sometimes he masquerades as a 
king and sometimes as an ascetic or a holy person. So, in a Cau- 
casian story, the fox uses his newly acquired color as a means of 
persuading the cock, the kite, and the lapwing that he has 
renounced the world, and is going on a pilgrimage. He offers to 
shrive them, and the cock and the kite are devoured very much 
after the manner of the -^sopic fable of the Cat and Cock.* But 
the lapwing is too crafty for the fox and leads him off in the 
expectation of prey, right into the hands of a hunter.* Usually, 



peinture analogue \ celle de Tautre parabole d'Eude" (Sudre, p. 314). At the 
same time Odo may have found the idea of the cock as chaplain of the animals 
somewhere in the folk-lore of his day. We know that he took his material 
largely from oral tradition (Sudre, p. 293), and the cock is found as priest in 
various stories of the New Aramaic dialect. In one, the animals, going on a 
pilgrimage, choose the cock as their priest (Prym u. Socin, N. A.^ p. 301). In 
another, the cock officiates as priest at the funeral rites of the ass {ibid.^ p. 306; 
cf. also p. 283). 

1 Julien, II, 1 52 ; Hitopadesa, p. 37 ; Schiefner, Tibetan TaJeSy p. 344 ; Landes, 
p- 305; Carnoy et Nicolaides, p. 183; Cabinet des FSes, XVIII, 290; Recueil de 
tout Solasy p. 65; Lafontaine, III, 18. Cf. also the tale of the Hare, the Bird, and 
the Cat. 

2 Schiefner, Tibetan Tales, p. Ixv. 

* Halm, no. 14; Furia, no. 15 ; Caxton's Msop, ed. Jacobs, II, 197, and I, 256 ; 
Croxall, no. 128; L'Estrange, no. 2; Faerno, p. 43; Afanassiev, IV, no. 2 (De 
Gubernatis, II, 137 ; Gerber, no. i ; cf. no. 18, in which the cock escapes). Cf. 
also Schiefner, Tibetan Tales, p. 314 (Wolf and Sheep) and p. Ixv; Morris, 
fataka, p. no (Panther and Kid). These last two tales naturally suggest the 
fable of the Wolf and the Lamb (Jacobs, I, 62 f.) : Halm, no. 274 ; Jacobs, I, 
230 ; II, 5. 

* Mourier, p. 13 ; cf. also Geldart, p. 66. For the blue-stained animal, see 
Pantschatantra, I, no. 10 ; Benfey, II, 73 ff. ; Hitopadesa, pp. 189, 338 ; Schiefner, 
Tibetan Tales, no. 36 and p. Ixv ; Swynnerton, p. 245 (Jackal claims to be a pea- 
cock) ; Tuti'Nameh, ed. Small, p. 114, ed. Rosen, II, 146; Krohn, B, u. F., p. 69. 
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however, the hypocrisy succeeds and the enemy, masquerading 
as priest, thrives.* 

The last form of this theme that has been enumerated (see p. 38, 
above) — the feint of death — is too well known to need illustration. 
From Finland to Africa it occurs in both literary and popular 
tradition. " Un grand nombre d'animaux, pour echapper k un dan- 
ger imm^diat, se pelotonnent, s'immobilisent et pr^sentent toutes 
les apparences de la mort. Cette ruse, tout instinctive, a certaine- 
ment frapp^ les premiers peintres des mceurs animales et ils Tont 
utilis^e dans leur contes, mais d'abord, comme on Ta judicieuse- 
ment remarqud,* en la pr^sentant comme un moyen employ^ par 
certaines b^tes pour sauver leur vie, et, plus tard seulement, comme 
un moyen de duperie, quand le chacal ou le renard eurent pris une 
place pr^ponddrante dans les r^cits d'animaux et y furent devenus 
rincarnation de la ruse et de rouerie.'' ' 

The discussion of the various forms which the trick of the captor 
assumes brings to an end our examination of the fundamental 
material in the traditional Cock and Fox story. I have endeavored 
to show that one of the three elements which that story contains — 
the theme of the Pursuit by the Dogs — has in all probability been 
appended to the original material through the analogy of other fox 
adventures. The residual material of the story, then, consists of 
special developments of two general themes: first, the Trick by 
which an animal is Captured ; and second, the Counter-trick by 
which he Releases Himself. Each of these themes, by reason of its 



1 In the Jataka^ however, the Bodhisatta is usually on guard to prevent the 
hypocritical ascetic from canying out his wicked intentions: see nos. 221, 277, 
250, 173 (ed. Cowell). In the Dhammaddhaja Jataka (Morris, no. i), the crow 
passes for a saint and so gets the office of caring for the young of birds (cf. p. 41, 
n. i). She eats them, but is at last found out and pays the penalty. The fox 
himself, in a tale in the New Aramaic dialect, falls a victim to this theme used 
as a decoy. A bird persuades him to get upon its back, pretending that it will 
carry him to a place where he shall be a priest, and eat ass flesh daily. Then 
when the bird has risen high into the air with the fox, it flings him down (Prym 
u. Socin, p. 279). 

» Benfey, I, 332. 

« Sudre, p. 175. 
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general character, is naturally widely diffused. The two themes, 
moreover, do not necessarily appear in combination; but in the 
special form which they assume in the Cock and Fox story, the case 
is altered. The former theme, appearing as the trick by which the 
cock is induced to sing ''oculis clausis," is not found in oral or 
written literature except in combination with the latter theme. The 
theme of the counter-trick, on the other hand, frequently appears in 
the form which is peculiar to the Chantecler episode, apart from the 
" oculis clausis " trick. It is therefore possible that Alcuin's fable 
(see p. 27, above) — the earliest form of the Cock and Fox story in 
literary tradition — represents indeed the earliest form of the story 
in popular tradition : that is, a form in which there is no " oculis 
clausis " trick prefixed to the victim's counter-trick. And the Latin 
poem Gallus et Vulpes (see p. 33, above), strictly clerical though it 
is, may represent the further popular development of the early form 
of the story, through which a theme related to the tradition of John 
of Capua's story of the fox and sparrow was made a prelude to the 
trick of the cock.* 

From the table of t3rpical versions of the Cock and Fox story 
(p. 2, above), it became evident that the NutCs Priesfs Tale belongs 
to the epic type of the Cock and Fox narrative. The closest 
parallels to it, therefore, are to be sought in those epic versions of 
the story that have come down to us, — that is to say, in Branch ii 



^ There may be a slight bit of evidence to be derived from the epigrams in the 
Chantecler episode. Something corresponding to the epigram which comments 
on the folly of the outwitted captor can be traced back to stories which are only 
indirectly allied to the Chantecler episode, and which contain merely the general 
theme of the captive's trick (cf. p. 24, n. 2). In these stories, to be sure, the utter- 
ance is made as a gibe by the escaping captive, not in self-reproach by the captor 
as in the Chantecler episode. In two of the fables which are directly allied to the 
Chantecler episode, and which contain the captor's trick as well as the captive's 
(see the Berne Romulus ^ and Extravagantes^ no. 3), only the epigram which 
belongs with the captive's trick is given. And among the epic narratives them- 
selves, in the version of Reinhart Fuchsy only the epigram which belongs with the 
captive's trick is given in the traditional words. Now, if the " oculis clausis " 
trick were a later development, the epigram which belongs with the captor's trick 
would be likely to attain a fixed form and a fixed place in the episode later than 
the epigram of the captive's trick. 
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of the Roman de Renart and in the opening episode of Reinhart 
Fuchs} Whether Chaucer's Cock and Fox story takes its origin 
directly from the episode in the Roman de Renarty or from that in 
Reinhart FuchSy or from still another version which has not survived, 
now remains for consideration. 

V. The Version from which Chaucer Derived his 
Material. 

A comparison of Chaucer's story with the Chantecler story in the 
French and German epic narratives is, in Voretzsch*s opinion,* 
scarcely worth while, for he thinks that Chaucer's treatment of his 
material is so bold that no importance can be attached to agree- 
ments between the Nun^s Priesfs Tale and other versions. The 
preponderance of Chaucer's own contributions to the tale, however, 
seems to have obscured, in Voretzsch's mind, the really close rela- 
tion which the traditional material in Chaucer's story bears to the 
French and German epic versions. How close that relation is will 
appear by arranging an analysis of the NutCs Priesfs Tale beside 
Voretzsch's comparative table of Renart and Reinhart Fuchs? 

RENART. REINHART FUCHS. NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE. 

Ren., ii, 25-468.* R. R, 11-176.* N, P. TI, 1-626. 

I. R. betakes himself (cf. ^i ff.j (Cf. 395 ff.) 

to a village, where he ex- 
pects to find food. (23-29.) 

1 A direct relation between the Cock and Fox story of Ysengrimus and that of 
the Roman de Renart and of Reinhart Fuchs cannot be made out (Voretzsch, Zr., 
XV, 138). The preceding adventure of the pUgrimage supplies the motive for 
the episode in Ysengrimus. There is no trace of the dream or of Pinte (Sudre, 
p. 281). The cock himself has a different name. 

^ Zs.j XV, 143. Sudre is apparently of the same opinion, for he does not men- 
tion the English version in his discussion of the Chantecler episode. 

* Voretzsch, Zr., pp. 138 £f. 

* The table of Voretzsch is quoted word for word in most places. A few addi- 
tions, however, are made here and there, and in some places the order is slightly 
altered. 

* " The prologue in R. F. has nothing to do with that of Branch ii ; speaking 
generally, there is nothing corresponding to it in the Renart, and it apparently 
originates with the translator** (Voretzsch, Zr., XV, 138, n. 2). In the Nun*s 
Priesfs Tale there is also nothing corresponding to the prologue of R. F. 
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2. Here, near a wood, 
the well-to-do peasant,^ 
Constans des Noes,dwells. 
(30-33) 

3. He has a house 
abundantly supplied with 
all kinds of food: salt 
meat, flitches of bacon, 
grain, etc. (33-43) * 

4. 



REINHART FUCHS. 

Near a village dwells a 
well-to-do peasant,^ Lan- 
zelfn. (11-15.) 



Lanzeltn has 



NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE. 

Beside a grove, in a 
narrow cottage, dwelt a 
poor widow,* "a maner 
deye," with her two daugh- 
ters. (1-26.) 

She finds no lack (i>., 
nothing to complain of) 
in her modest diet, — 
milk and brown bread, 
bacon, etc. (23-25.) ^ 

(C£.i.)« 



grain and com enough. 

(16-19.) « 

His wife is called old 
Ruotzela.' 
5' The fox often steals 

her hens because the yard 
and garden are not fenced 
in. Ruotzela scolds her 
husband for it. (20-32.) 

1 Un vilain qui moult ert garnis, 
Manoit moult pres du pleseis. 

£in geb(ire vil rtche, 

Der saz gemeltche 

Bt einem dorfe uber ein velt. 

Cf. also 138: Rehte hin gegen dem walde. 

A povre wldwe .... 

Was whylom dwelling .... 

Bisyde a grove, stondyng in a dale. 

Cf . also Gerard of Minden : 

ik wone, juwer dk node enbere 
beide juwe vrouwe unde here. 

3 Plenteive estoit sa maisons. 
De gelines et de chapons 
Bien avoit garni son hostel. 
Assez i ot un el : 
Char salee, bacons et fliches. 

Dt hdt er erbe und gelt. 

Kom und hlrses genuoc. 

Vil harte ebene gienc sin pfluoc 

Hir bord was served most with whyt and blak, 

Milk and broun breed, in which she fond no lak. 

Seynd bacoun. 

* B^be Ruotzela daz ^p stn. 
A povre widwe somdel stope in age. 
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RENART. 

6. But the yard is shut 
in "with strong and pointed 
stakes and with a thorn- 
hedge.* (44-47) * 

7. Here the peasant 
has put his hens. (48 f.)^ 



REINHART FUCHS. 
He builds a fence. (33- 



37)' 



Here, he thinks, the 
cock and hens will be 
safe. (38-40.)* 



NUN'S PRIESTS TALE. 

She has a yard enclosed 
all about "with stikkes 
and a drye dich " ; * 
(27f.)> 

and within it, she keeps a 
cock called Chantecler* 
and seven hens. (27- 
29.)* 

Chantecler has no peer 
for crowing, for beauty, 
for wisdom. (30-44.) He 
is lord of seven hens. 
(45-48.) • 



Cf. also 



1 Li courtilz estoit bien enclos 
De piex de chesne agus et gros. 
Hourdes estoit d'aubes espines. 
A yerd she hadde, enclosed al aboute 
With stikkes, and a drye dich with-oute. 

A col-fox "• The same night thurgh-out the hegges brast 
Into the yerd." (398 f .) 



and 

Nil wanter sich durch den hac. (51.) 

^ The ditch as well as the fence is mentioned in the poem De Vos un de Hane. 

(34, 38.) 

* The fox is called Zaunschleicher in a Transylvanian story (Haltrich-Wolflf, 
no. 20). Cf . also " The vox kan crope bi the heie " (Owl and Nightingale^ 817). 

* Laiens avoit mis ses gelines 
Dant Constant pour la forteresce. 
Dar inne wdnt er hsln behuot 
SchanteclSrn und sin wtp. 
In which she hadde a cok, hight Chauntecleer. 
^ The name Chantecler is not peculiar to the epic version. It appears in the 
English poem The Vox and the Wolf and in one of Odo*s fables (Hervieux, II, 
644). Sudre, however, thinks the name in Odo is due to a copyist (p. 313). 
^ This gentil cok hadde in his governaunce 
Sevene hennes. 

Hennen weren therinne i-crope 
Five, that maketh anne folk, 

And mid hem sat on kok. ( The Vox and the Wolf^ 28-30.) 
Dar quam eyn hane her getreden : 
Syne vrowen brachte he al dar mede. {De Vos un de Hane^ 48 f.) 

See also Grimm, R, F,, p. ccxxxvi. 
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RENART. 

9. Cf. Pinte parla qui 
plus savoit, Celle qui les 
gro8 hues ponnoit, Qui 
pres du coc jucoit a 
destre. (89-91.) 

10. 

II. 



12. Renart comes, but 
he can neither jump over 
the fence nor crawl under 
it. (50-58.) 

13. He crouches in the 
road and ponders. (59- 
70.) 

14. He notices a 
broken^ paling; he gets 
over it and hides him- 
self. (71 f.) 

15. There were cab- 
bages planted where the 
fence was broken. R. let 
himself fall in a heap 
among them, so that peo- 
ple should not see him. 
(75-77) 

16. But the hens have 



REINHART FUCHS. 



NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE. 
The fairest is Pertelote. 
(49-56.) 



One day, at sunrise, 
Reinhart^ goes to the 
barnyard after Ch. (41- 
46.) 

The fence is too close 
and too high for him. 

(47) 



Their joy and 
song. (56-61.) 



their 



With his teeth he pulls 
out a slat and crawls 
through the hedge. (48- 

53.) 

Cf. "h€rre und trilt, 
Ich sach sich regen in 
jenemkrAtl" (75 f.) 



Pinte perceives it« and 



Cf. That night the fox 
burst through the hedges 
into the yard. (398 f.) 

Cf. And in a bed of 
herbs lay still till undern 
was passed. (401 f.) 



1 The name Renart is found also in the Flemish oral version, in Odo*s fables 
(Hervieux, II, 622, 644, noted by Sudre, p. 313), and in the two poems The Vox 
and the fVot/and De Vos un de Hane, In the Low German poem, however, it is 
the fox*s father who bears the name Reynolt. (71.) 

2 Cf. the breaks in the wall in The Vox and the Wolf (17 ff.) : 

Al fort he come to one walle. 

And som therof wes a-falle, 

And wes the wal over al to-breke. 
« " Pinte sin gewar wart," The translation of stn is not certain. The context 
points to Reinhart; but one is tempted to translate it with Voretzsch: "Pinte 
gewahrt die Bewegung," — because then there is no inconsistency with what fol- 
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RENART. 

seen him and flee. 
80.) 



(7^ 



17. Chantecler the 
cock comes proudly by. 
(8i-«6.) 

18. He asks the hens 
why they flee. Pinte re- 
plies that they have seen 
a wild beast. Ch. tries 
to quiet their fears ; but 
Pinte has seen the cab- 
bages moving. (87-107.) 

19. Ch. assures her 
that she is safe in the 
yard and bids her go back 
there. (108-113.) 

20. He himself goes 
back again to his old 
place. 

21. He does not know 
what hangs over his head 
and like a fool, he fears 
nothing, (i 14-124.) 



REINHART FUCHS. 

wakes Ch. and with her 
companions flies upon a 
beam. (54-58.) 

Ch. comes up in haste. 
(59-) 



22. He goes to sleep 
and dreams that a crea- 



(Cf. 65-70.)! 



NUN'S PRIESTS TALE. 



Cf. Roial he was, he 
was na-more af erd. (356.) 



(Cf. 75-82.) 

Ch. bids the hens re- 
turn to their former place, 
for in this enclosed gar- 
den they are safe. (60- 
64.) 



Cf. "O Chauntecleer, 
accursed be that morwe, 
That thou into that yerd 
flough fro the hemes 1 
Thou were ful well y- 
wamed by thy dremes, 
That thUke day was peril- 
ous to thee. But what 
that God forwot mot 
nedes be." (410-414.) 

One day at daybreak, 
Ch. begins to groan in 



lows. Pinters advice to Chantecler (" Vlieget iif disen dom ") appears plainly to 
be well meant if she does not know that it is the fox who made the commotion 
in the cabbages. Cf. Voretzsch, Zr., XV, 142. 

1 Et avoit un ros pelicon 
Dont li ourlet estoient d'os. 

Wie ich in einem rdten belliz solde stn, 
Das hottbetloch was beintn. 
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ture holds out a red fur 
coat, and the opening at 
the neck was made of 
bone. This coat he makes 
Ch. put on. (125-160.)* 

23. It was so narrow 
at the throat that Ch. is 
greatly oppressed and 
can hardly wake out of 
his dream, (i 49-1 51.) 
He apprehends trouble. 
(1 57-160.) a 

24. He wakes and calls 
upon the Holy Spirit. 
(161-164.)' 

25. Then he goes 
quickly to the hens and 
takes Pinte aside. (165- 
171.) 

26. He tells her that 
he is afraid of being be- 
trayed in some way. ^he 
rebukes him for his faint- 
heartedness. (172-185.)* 



REINHART FUCHS. 



NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE. 

his throat, like a man 
who is oppressed with a 
bad dream. (62-^7.) * 



(Cf. 72-74.) 



(Cf. 331-333)* 

(Cf.76f.) 



Pertelote asks what 
the matter. (68-71.) 



(Cf. 87-100.)* 



« See no. 30. 



1 1 saugh a beste, 
Was lyk an hound, and wolde han maad areste 
Upon my body, and wolde han had me deed. 
His colour was bitwixe yelwe and reed. 
3 Que bien cuide estre malbailliz 
Por le vision que a veiie, 
Dont il a grant peor oiie. 
Shortly I seye, as for conclusioun, 
That I shal han of this avisioun 
Adversitee. * 

* " Avoi I " fait Pinte, " bans dos sire, 

Ice ne deves vos pas dire. 

Mau fetes qui nos esmaies. (177-179.) 

Vos resembles le chen qui crie 

Ains que la pierre soit cuoe. 

Por qu'aves tel poor oiie ? " (182 flf.) 
. « Avoy I " quod she, " fly on yow, herteles I " (87.) 

" How dorste ye sayn for shame unto youre love. 

That any thing mighte make yow aferd ? ** (98 f .) 
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27. He tells her his 
dream in detail (as above, 
133 if.) : that he saw a 
beast, clothed in a red 
fur coat, with the opening 
at the neck made of bone. 
This he made Ch. put on. 
(186-21 1.) 

28. Ch. says : « Pinte, 
ne vos en merveilliez, 



se li cuers me fremist et 
tramble." (212 f.) 

29. Mes dites moi que 
vos en semble. 

Molt sui por le songe 

grevez. 

Par cele f oi que me devez, 

Savez vos que se sene- 

fie? (214-217.) 

30. (Cf. 161-164.)! 



31. (Cf. 172-176.) 
(186 ff.) 2 



REINHART FUCHS. 

But he himself has had 
a dream : it seemed as if 
he were in a red fur coat 
with an opening at the 
neck, made of bone. (65- 
70.) 



(Cf. 72-74.)^ 



He apprehends trouble. 
(71.)^ 



NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE. 

Ch. says, he dreamed 
that a yellowish red beast 
with two glowing eyes 
came after him. (71-85.) 



Ch. says : *' Madame, 
I pray you, that ye take 
it nat agrief : 
By God, me mette I was 
in swich meschief 
Right now, that yet myn 
herte is sore afright. 
(72-75) 



He prays God to in- 
terpret the dream aright 
and to keep him from 
capture. (76 f .) ^ 

Even yet Ch. is almost 
dead with fear. (86 f.) ^ 



1 Li cos et dist, " seint esperiz, 
Garis hui mon cors de prison 
£t met a sauve garison 1 " 

" Dem heiligen engel s! ez geseit 
Der erscheine mirz ze guote 
Mir ist swaere ze muote." 

^ Now God," quod he, " my swevene rede aright, 
And keep my body out of foul prisoun I '' 

2 Pinte, n'i a mester celee. 
Molt sui dolanz et esbahiz. 
Grant poor ai destre tra'iz 
D'oisel ou de beste sauvage. 

Qui tost puet fere damage 1 (Chantecler, 172-176.) 
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32. (Cf. 161-164.) 

33. Pinte says that the 
terrifying thing that Ch. 
saw in his dream is the 
fox. 

So she explains the de- 
tails of the dream. (218- 
254.) 

34. Cf. Ch. says that 
he will not be influenced 
by this dream. (267-269.) 



35- 



REIN HART FUCHS. 



NUN'S PRIESTS TALE. 



(Cf. also 78-82.) (Cf . also 332 f.) 

And calls upon the (Cf. 76 f.) 

Holy Spirit. (72-74.) 

Pinte has noticed some- Pertelote scorns 

thing suspidous among fears. (88-100.) 

the cabbages. 



his 



36. 



37. 



She apprehends trouble 
for Ch. (75-82.) 

Cf . Ch. says ironically : 
<* This is indeed true, that 
dreams often explain 
themselves seven years 
after." (86-88.) 



Cf. Pertelote's explana- 
tion of this dream. (100- 
119.) 

She says that dreams 
are nothmg but vanity. 
(lOI f.) 



She explains this dream 
as due to excess of 
humours, (i oo-i 1 9.) 

Quotes Cato; advises 
Ch. to take some herbs 
and dread no dream. 

(120-149) 

Ch. thanks P. and 
quotes his *' authors*' on 
the importance of dreams 



Tosne saves 
Que j'ai songie un songe estrange. 



Et une avision molt male, 
Por qoi vos me vees si pale. 



(Chantecler, 186 ff.) 



Ich ftirhte, daz stn arbeit. (Schantecler, 71.) 

Hie ist, ich enweiz, waz iibeles inne. 

Der liche got beschirme dich I (Pinte, 78 f.) 

Mir g&t iiber erklich, 

Mir grdet sd, ich furhte wir 

Ze noeten komen. (Pinte, 80-82.) 

Shortly I seye, . . . 

That I shal han of this avisioun 

Adversitee. (Chantecler, 332 ik 

Yet of his look for fere almost I deye ; 

This caused me my groning, douteles. (Chantecler, 86 f .) 
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REINHART FUCHS. 



38. Cf. no. 31 of this 
table. 

39- 



40. Cf. Ch. is indig- 
nant at Pinte*s fears. 
(259-267.) 

41. Cf. And refuses to 
believe in her interpre- 
tation of this dream. 
(268 f.) 

42. She advises him to 
go back to his place, be- 
cause the fox is lurking 
about. (255-258.) 

43. It is now nearly 
noon. (252 f.)2 

44. Nevertheless, Ch. 
refuses to believe P.*s in- 
terpretation of the dream. 
(259-275.) 

45. Ch.goesbacktohis 
former place and again 
goes to sleep. (276-278.) 



Cf. no. 31. 



Ch. laughs at woman's 
fears. (83-85.) 

And ridicules the in- 
terpretation of dreams. 
(86-88.) 

She charges him for 
his children's sake to 
take care of himself, and 
to fly upon the thorn- 
bush. (89-98.) 



(Cf. 83-^8.) 



Ch. flies upon the thorn- 
bush. (99.) 



NUN'S PRIESTS TALE. 
Two examples [from 
Valerius Maximus];^ the 
legend of Kenelm; the au- 
thority of Macrobius, the 
Old. Testament (Daniel, 
Joseph, Pharaoh); the ex- 
amples of Croesus, An- 
dromache. (149-331 ') 

Ch. dreads the import 
of this dream and scorns 
herbs. (zZ^^Zlf^) 

Turns to pleasure and 
to praise of Pertelote. 
(337-342.) 

Ch. expounds "Mulier 
est confusio hominis." 
(343-346.) 

And Anally defies 
dreams. (346-351.) 



(Cf. 401-403.)* 



Ch. flies down from the 
beam and calls his hens. 
(352-355) 



* Both Cicero and Valerius Maximus give these two stories. For evidence 
which makes it probable that Chaucer quotes from Valerius Maximus rather 
than from Cicero, see p. 109 f. below. 

3 Ainz que voiez passe midi, 
Vos avandra. 

And in a bed'of wortes stille he lay, 
Till it was passed undern of the day, 
Wayting his tyme on Chauntecleer to falle. 
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46. Cf. Ch. comes up 
proudly and assures the 
frightened hens, by his 
faith, that they have noth- 
ing to fear. (85^8.) 



47. 

48. 
49. 



50. Cf . R. betakes him- 
self to a village where he 
expects to find food. (23- 
29.) 

51. Cf. There were cab- 
bages planted where the 
fence was broken. R, 
let himself fall in a heap 
among them, so that peo- 
ple should not see him. 
(73-77-) 

52. 



53- 
54. 

55- 



REINHART FUCHS. 



Cf. One day, at sun- 
rise, R. goes to the barn- 
yard after Ch. (41-46.) 

Cf. "herre und tr<lt,ich 
sach sich regen in jenem 
kriit." (75 f.) 



NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE. 

Ch. is no more afraid. 
He roams up and down 
like a grim lion, hardly 
deigning to set foot to 
ground. Surrounded by 
his wives in his pasture, 
he is royal as a prince in 
his hall. (356-366.) 

Another day. It is the 
third of May and Ch. is 
full of pride and bliss. 

(367-383) 
But the end of joy is 

woe. (384-389-) 

Now, let every wise 
man listen to a story that 
is as true as Launcelot de 
Lake. (390-394-) 

A col-fox, by pre-ordi- 
nation from above, that 
night had broken through 
the hedges. (394-400.) 

He had been l)dng 
quietly in a bed of herbs, 
until almost noon, wait- 
ing his chance to fall 
upon Ch. (400-403.) 



As homicides will, lying 
in wait to murder men. 
(404-406.) 

O Judas, O Ganelon, 
O Sinon ! (407-409.) 

Accursed be that morn- 
ing when Ch. disregarded 
the warning of his dream. 
(410-413.) 

Perhaps it was fore- 
ordained; but whether it 
was due to simple or 
conditional necessity or 
free will, I leave that to 
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RENART. 



REINHART FUCHS. 



56. 

57. 

58. 



59. When he sees that 
Ch. is asleep. (279-283.) 

R., who knows so many 
tricks, approaches Ch. 
(284-290.) 2 

60. And makes an at- 
tack upon the sleepmg 
Ch., who saves himself by 
springing aside. (291- < 
296.) 

61. 



62. R. then tries to be- 
guile Ch. (296-302.) • 



Cf . R. " gienge zuo dem 
hove mit sinnen." (43.) 



NUN'S PRIESTS TALE. 

Augustine .or Boethius or 
Bradwardyn. This tale 
is of a cock that unhap- 
pily^ took his wife's ad- 
vice. (414-435.) 

Women's counsels oft 
bring woe. (436-439.) 

At least, so authors 
say, but these are the 
cock's words, not mine. 
(440-446) 

P. and Ch. enjoy them- 
selves in the sun and sing 
like the mermaid in the 
sea that Physiologus tells 
about. (447-452.) 



Cf . *« A col-fox, full of 
sly iniquitee." (395-) 



R. will bring him down 
by guile. (100-105.) * 



Ch. sees the fox and 
cries " cok, cok I " in fear ; 
for a beast instinctively 
flees its natural enemy. 
(453-461.) 



1 But " with sorwe " is doubtless a curse, as very frequently in Middle English. 

3 Cf . also 

Renars, 
Qui tant par fu de males ars 
£t qui tant sot toz jors de guile, 
S'en vint. (32-36.) 

»Cf. 

Haec [the fox] tarditatis conscia 

Dolo parat insidias. {Gallus et Vulpes^ 10 f.) 
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63. He begs Ch. as his 
cousin not to flee ; Ch. is 
at once satisfied. (303- 
308.) 

64. 



65. R. asks Ch. wheth- 
er he still remembers his 
father, Chanteclin. (309- 

3") 
66. 



67. Cf. nos. 63 and 69. 



REINHART FUCHS. 



68. R. praises Chante- 
clin as a good singer who 
sang with closed eyes. 

(312-318.) 
69. 



70. Ch. doubts R.*s sin- 
cerity. R., however, tries 



He asks Ch. whether 
he is Sengelln ; no, that 
was my father, replies Ch. 
(106-109.) 

R. deplores Sengelln's 
death and pndses his man- 
ners. (110-112.) 

R. says, — trust among 
kindred is a joy, but Ch. 
is too reserved. Sengelln 
was a friend of R.'s father, 
and he never sat so high 
when he saw R.'s father. 
Rather, he flew to wel- 
come him, late or early.^ 
(113-123.) 

And sang to him with 
both eyes closed. (i24f.) 



NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE. 

Fox begs Ch. not to 
flee from a friend who has 
only come to hear him 
sing. (462-470.) 

For truly, Ch. sings with 
more feeling than Boe- 
thius. (471-474.) 



The fox speaks of the 
pleasure he took in the 
visits of Ch.*s father and 
mother. (475-478.) 



And tells how well his 
father sang with both eyes 
closed in the effort. (478- 
488.) 

Ch.'s father was a very 
wise cock. The cock in 
Daun Bumel the Ass is 
not to be compared with 
him. (489-499) 

Cf. the fox's claim of 
old acquaintance with 



1 Ouch vermiet er nie, 
em swunge sine vitechen ie, 
ez waere spftte oder vruo. (/?. /^., 121-123.) 

Wen he sank spade efte vro. 

So dede he de ogen to. (Gerard of Minden, 31 f.) 

Men wan he sank spade unde vro, 

Altyt dede he de e^n td. (Anon. L. G. ^sop, 15 f.) 
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RENART. 

to convince Ch. of his 
good faith by an appeal 
to their blood-relationship, 
and begs him to sing. 
(319-326.) 

7 1 . Ch. does not really 
believe him but he sings, 
at the same time keeping 
one eye open and watch- 
ing the fox. (327-340.) i 

72. The fox says: 
Chanteclin always shut 
both eyes. (341-344.) 



73- 



REINHART FUCHS. 



In order to be just as 
affable as his father, Ch. 
begins to beat his wings 
and flies down from the 
thorn-bush. ( 1 26- 1 30.) 

The silly bird was too 
eager and soon had cause 
to repent. (131 f.) 



74. 



75. Without mistrust He sings with closed 
Ch. dogs the same. (341- eyes. (133.) 

347-) 

76. Then R. seizes « Then R. seizes « 

him by the neck and flees, him by the head. (134*) 
(348.) 



NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE. 
Ch.*s father and mother. 
(475-478.) 



The fox begs Ch. to 
emulate his father. Ch. 
begins to beat his wings 
(500-502) 

like one who could not de- 
tect treachery because he 
was so ravished with flat- 
tery. (503 f.) 

Alas, and beware, Lords, 
of flattery 1 Read Eccle- 
siasticus. (505-510.) 

Ch. sings with closed 
eyes. (511-513.) 

Daun Russel, the fox, 
seizes 2 Ch. by the gargat 
and makes for the wood. 
(514-516.) 



1 Though this trait of the Renart version — the cock's singing first with one 
eye closed and later with both eyes closed — belongs to the oldest written version 
of the story as well as to others (see p. 83, n. i, below), it is probably in the Renart 
account merely a later addition made by a poet who was working over the episode 
(Voretzsch, Zj., XV, 146). The fact that this trait is not found in N. P, T. 
supports Voretzsch's theory. 

2 Le prent Renars parmi le coL 
B! dem houbete nam in Reinhart. 
And by the gargat hente Chauntedeer. 

Cf . also the lines of the Roman d* Alexandre : 

" Li Grezois les engignent com Renars fist le gaL 
Qu'il salsi par la gorge quant 11 ohfwtoit cUnal,'' 
(See p. J3, n. 3, above.) 
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RENART. 

77. Cf. ** Ne set gairea 
q*a Teil U pent. Kien ne 
douta: St fist que fox.'* 

(t20f.) 

78. 
79- 



80. 



81. Pinte sees it and 
laments.! (353-368.) 



82. 



83. 



REINHART FUCHS. 



Pinte laments.! (135.) 



R. makes straight for 
the wood. (136-138.) 



NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE. 

O Destiny, that cannot 
be escaped ! (518.) 



Alas, that Ch.'s wife 
scorned dreams I (519 f .) 

This happened on a 
Friday, Venus's day. 
tS2 1-526.) 

Oh, for the power of 
Master Geoffrey to inveigh 
against Friday I (527- 

535) 

The lamentation of 
ladies for their husbands 
at Troy, or at Carthage, 
or at Rome, did not equal 
the hens* cries. And Per- 
telote ! surpasses them all. 

(536-554.) 

Cf. And on his bak 
toward the wode him beer. 

{516-) 



84. It is evening and 
the peasant*s wife wishes 
to get in her hens. She 
misses Bise and Rosete ; 
she calls Ch. and sees the 
fox carrying him off. 

Then she pursues him 
but cannot overtake him. 
(369-382.) 

85. She cries "Harou!** 
and the peasants hear it 
and come up. She tells 
them about the cock*s 
misadventure, and Con- 
stans scolds her. (383- 
401,) 



Lanzelin comes 
the cry of the 
(139 f.) 



up at 
hens. 



The widow and her two 
daughters hear the cry of 
the hens and run out. 
(555-557.) 



1 Moult commence a dementer. 
Pinte schrei und begunde sich missehaben. 
But sovereynly dame Pertelote shrighte. 
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RENART. 

86. They see R. as he 
goes through the opening 
in the fence ; they pursue 
him with dogs. (402-417.) 



87. 

88. 
89. 



90. Ch., in his peril, 
prompts the fox to gibe 
at his pursuers. As soon, 
however, as the fox opens 
his mouth to say the cock's 
words, " Maugrez vos- 
tre," etc., the cock es- 
capes and flies upon a 
tree.i (418-437-) 



91. R. is sad at this.* 
(438-440.) 
92. 



REINHART FUCHS. 



Ch. prompts the fox to 
speak; so soon as he 
opens his mouth to say 
"Ja, ich, sammir Rein- 
hart, Ir gat eine uppige 
vart," Ch. flies upon a 
tree.i (141 -151.) 



= (152).^ 



NUN'S PRIESTS TALE, 

They see the fox with 
the cock making for the 
wood and they cry : " Out, 
Harrow I " All pursue 
the fox, — men, dogs, 
geese, bees, etc (558- 
572.) 

The noise is as great as 
that of a Jack Straw mob. 
(572-581.) 

Now, good men, listen. 

(582.) 

Lo, how Fortune turns 
the pride of her enemy. 

(583 f) 

This cock, in all his 
fear, prompts the fox to 
gibe at his pursuers. The 
fox opens his mouth to 
speak the cock's words, 
" Maugree your heed," 
etc., but only gets as far 
as, " In feith, it shal be 
don," when the cock flies 
high upon a tree.^ (585- 
597.) 



Fox begs the cock to 
come down and find out 
what he meant. (597-605.) 

1 £t vint volant sur un pomier. 
£r vlouc zuo der stunde Uf einem boum. 
And heighe upon a tree he fleigh anon. 

3 Renars fu has sor un f omier, 
Greins et maris et trespenses. 

Reinhart harte trdrec was. 

Cf. also Marie : " Ez-le vos mat e correcie "; and Gallus et Vulpes: 

Hinc indignata duriter 
Fixit gradum celeriter, 
Sicque mente malivola 
Intorquet imprecamina. 
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RENART. 

93. Ch. mocks the fox. 
(441-443.) 



94. R. invokes shame 
upon the mouth that 
speaks out of season.^ 
(444-448.) 

95. Ch. says, " Misfor- 
tune come upon the eye 
of him who sleeps at the 
wrong time.^ (449-452.) 



REINHART FUCHS. 

Ch. mocks the fox, say- 
ing that the way seemed 
long to him, and he does 
not care to repeat the 
journey.! (152-160.) 



R. invokes shame upon 
him who makes a reply 
to his own hurt or who 
speaks at the wrong time.' 
(161-166.) 

Ch. answers, " It is 
good to be on one's guard 
at all times.^ (167-169.) 



NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE. 

The cock replies, " I 
curse us both, if you be- 
guile me more than once ; 
and you shall no more 
with your flattery make 
me sing and shut my eyes. 
(606-610.) 

Ch. says, "May he 
never prosper who shuts 
his eyes when he should 
keep them open.'* (61 1 f.) 

The fox says, " 111 luck 
come to him that chatters 
when he should hold his 
peace.* (613-615.) 



! Something like this idea appears in Gerard of Minden : 
So ik beholds minen sin, 
wil ik bewaren, dat gi ne dregen 
mi nicht m6r oft vorelegen. (74-76.) 

> La bouche, fet-il, soit honie 
Qui s'entremet de noise fere 
A Peure qu'ele se doit tere. 

£r ist tump, . . . 
Der mit schaden richet, 
Daz man im gesprichet 
Oder swer danne ist klaffens vol, 
Sd er von rehte swigen soL 

^ For he that winketh, whan he sholde see, 

Al wilfully, God lat him never thee I 

• In Renartf Reinhart Fuchs^ the Anglo-Latin Romulus^ and Marie, the epigram 
of the captive's trick comes first. In Chaucer and Bromyard, on the other hand, 
the epigram of the captor's trick comes first. 

4 La male gote 11 cret I'oil 
Qui s'entremet de someller 
A Pore que il doit veiller. 

£r waere 
Weizgot niht alwaere 
Swer sich behuotet ze aller zit. 

God give him mischaunce, 
That is so undiscreet of govemaunoe, 
That jangleth whan be sholde holde his pees t 
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RENART. 


REINHART FUCHS. NUN»S PRIEST'S TALE. 


96. He wants nothing 




more to do with R. (453- 




459) 




97- 


Lanzelln draws near. 




(170 f.) 


98. R. goes off hungry 


(172-176.) 


and complaining. (460- 




468.) 




99- 


Lo, such is flattery. 




Good men, take the moral 




from this tale of a Cock 




and Hen. And God bring 




us all to bliss! (616-626.) 



This comparative table of the three epic versions Ren.^ R. K^ and 
N. P. T shows how freely Chaucer introduced new material into 
his story. But it also shows that the traits of the traditional epic 
material which he retained are numerous and significant. There 
are traits which are common to the NutCs Priesfs Tale and Renart 
alone, traits which are common to the Nun^s Priesfs Tale and Rein- 
hart Fuchs alone, and traits in which the NurCs Priesfs Tale stands 
apart from the other two versions. Hence, the Nun^s Priesfs Tale, 
while it belongs to the tradition represented by the French and 



Cf . also 



Incurrat lingua pustulas, 
Quam possidet loquacitas, 
Cum est dampnosum proloqui 
Neque sic valet comprimi. 
Has incurrant et oculi, 



Qui sponte semet oculunt, 

Cum imminet periculum. Gallus et VtUpes^ sts. 33-34. 

Vae sibi qui loquitur, cum melius deberet tacere. . . . Vae sibi qui claudit 
ociilos, cum potius eos deberet aperire. Anglo-Latin Romulus, 

£ li gopil . . . 

Cuman^a la buche \ maldire 

Qui parole qant se deit tere; 

Li Cox respunt, Si deis-geo fere 

Maudire I'ueil qui vieut cluignier 

Alors que il devreit veillier. Marie. 
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German versions, is not from the Roman de Renart and not from 
Reinhart Fuchs or from any French poem of which Reinhart Fuchs 
may be supposed to be a close translation.^ 

With regard to the traditional epic material, the Nun's Priesfs 
Tale differs from both Ren, and R, F, in the following particulars: 

1. The order of incidents, which is affected by the lateness of 
the appearance of the fox va N, F, T 

2. The absence of the following features of the other versions : 

i. The fox's preliminary trial of the fence and the manner of 
his final success. 

ii. The hen's sight of the fox and the following approach of 
Chantecler and his re-assuring words to the hens. 

iii. The tendency to allegory in the details of the dream. 

3. Difference in the assignment of the role of skepticism con- 
cerning the interpretation of dreams (the cock is skeptical in Ren, 
and R, F, the hen in N. P, T). 

4. The poverty of the woman who owns the cock, and the disap- 
pearance of the husband who figures in both the other versions. 

5. A description of the cock's surprise and terror at the first 
sight of the fox. 

6. The use of names. 

In all these six particulars, Ren, and R, F, agree together against 
N, P, T, It is therefore possible that the epic material, in these 
six points, was approximately the same for Chaucer as for Ren. and 
R, Fy and that the divergence of N. P. 71, at these six points, is 
due to Chaucer himself. This possibility becomes a probability in 
every case in which grounds of artistic convenience or of special 
intention on Chaucer's part can be shown for the divergence in 
question. 

For the first peculiarity of the N. P, 7!, which to a considerable 
extent involves the second, and for the third and fourth, such a 



^ The possibility that Reinhart Fuchs may be a close translation of its original 
is here suggested, not to help out the argument, but only to make the statement 
of it exhaustive. Voretzsch has alre£ldy shown that there is no reason to doubt 
that the poet of Reinhart Fuchs handled his material with some freedom (Zr., 
XV, 147). 
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reason can be found. In the case of the fifth peculiarity, on the 
other hand, it may be that Chaucer's source had preserved a tradi- 
tional trait, from which both Ren, and R. K have diverged. With 
regard to the sixth peculiarity of N. F, 71, evidence that would 
justify an hypothesis either way is still to seek. 

The first point of divergence in N. F. T — the lateness of the 
appearance of the fox — may easily be ascribed to Chaucer's own 
authorship, on artistic grounds. He was writing a tale of a cock 
and a hen who were personages of heroic importance. In the epic 
material at hand, he probably found the arrangement of incident 
with regard to the fox's appearance much the same i.s it is in Ren, 
and R, F,: that is, the fox appears in the very beginning of the 
story and then lies hidden until after the dream. The different 
arrangement in N, F. 71 keeps the interest in suspense and at the 
same time prevents any third character from claiming our attention 
while Chantecler and Pertelote are upon the scene. 

The postponement of the entrance of the fox being granted, other 
changes follow in consequence. Various features common to Ren, 
and R, F, have their origin in the fact that the hens see the fox at 
his early appearance. These agreements between Ren, and R, F, 
are: the panic of the hens, their flight, and Chantecler's re-assur- 
ing words. They do not occur in N, F, T, Now if Chaucer found 
these details in his source, his postponement of the fox's appear- 
ance would have forced him either to give them new motives or to 
omit them altogether. The question is, did they occur in Chaucer's 
source, or did this present at this point a simpler version of the story 
than that shown in Ren, and R, F, ? The source of N, F, T, in 
every other important particular — the question of names necessa- 
rily being set aside — seems to agree with the account that can be 
reconstructed from the other two versions. Added to this, a good 
reason exists why these details should have been omitted by 
Chaucer. It is the natural conclusion, therefore, that Chaucer 
found these details in his source and, on deferring the appearance 
of the fox, omitted the attendant circumstances altogether. 

Another peculiarity of omission which may be ascribed to Chaucer 
is the fox's preliminary trial of the fence. This trait would neces- 
sarily be postponed in connection with the postponement of the 
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appearance of the fox. Then, doubtless, coming as it would near 
the close, it would be crowded out by the rapid progress of the 
story. 

The difference in the assignment of the role of skepticism con- 
cerning dreams is more certainly Chaucer's own than any other 
peculiarity in the animal-epic portion of the N. P. T, In P. P, 
Chantecler laughs at dreams. In Pen,y he refuses to be influenced 
by his dream. But in IV. P. 7!, the cock dreads his dream even 
when he resolves to defy it, and it is the hen who is skeptical and 
who calls dreams vanity. Why Chaucer should have reversed the 
order of things as it occurs in Pen. and P. P,y — an order of things, 
moreover, that seems to be the conventional one, — and should have 
put the woman in the incredulous role, will be discussed under the 
head of Chaucer's own contributions to the N. P. T. (see pp. 92, 
94 f., below). 

The description of the dream in the N. P. T, differs from the 
Pen, and P. K accounts in being purely literal and concrete. In 
Pen,, the dream is given with much figurative detail. P. P, is much 
less detailed, but still figurative. But in N, P, T,y Chantecler 
dreams that his death is threatened by a real beast with small snout 
and glowing eyes ; his dream does not refer to his putting on a fur 
coat with a bony opening at the neck, as in Pen, and P. P. In 
Pen,y Chantecler asks Pinte, " Savez-vos que ce senefie? " and Pinte 
works out the meaning of the allegory with deliberate care. In 
P, P,y to be sure, Chantecler does not ask Pinte to interpret the 
dream, and she offers no explanation of it : she simply expresses her 
fear that trouble is in store. But, after laughing at her forebodings, 
Chantecler goes on to ridicule the interpretation of dreams: "We 
often notice — 'tis true indeed — that many a dream interprets 
itself — seven years after! " Now, since no one has interpreted his 
dream, it is possible that P. P. has abridged its original at this 
point, and that, in that original, as in Pen., Pinte offered some inter- 
pretation of the allegorical dream.^ In that case the interpretation 



1 Chantecler's remarks on the interpretation of dreams may be, of course, only 
a continuation of his scorn for Pinte's unfounded apprehensions. But, taken in 
connection with the fact that an interpretation of the dream does follow at this 
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of a more or less allegorical dream belongs to an early stage of the 
story, and Chaucer's source, perhaps, contained something of the 
kind. The elaborate discussion of dreams and their interpretation 
which we find m I^, F, T, favors this view. It would have been 
more readily suggested to Chaucer if his original contained an alle- 
gorical dream carefully explained than if it contained a vivid and 
literal dream like that which Chantecler relates to Pertelote. 

Another peculiarity of the N, F, T. — the poverty of the woman 
who owns the cock and the disappearance of the peasant who figures 
in both the other versions (No. 4, p. 64, above) — may have had 
its origin in Chaucer's source. In R. F. the wife of Lanzelin is 
made conspicuous: it is old Ruotzela who calls the hens hers. 
Now, though in Branch ii of Fen, the wife of Constans des Noes 
does not appear until after the fox carries off the cock, there is 
another branch in which the wife of the peasant becomes prominent 
as the protector of the fowls. In Branch ix, which Voretzsch has 
shown ^ to be more closely related to R, F,, at this point, than is 
Branch ii, the wife of Lietart scolds him and finally advises him 
how to save the cock, just as Ruotzela does in R, F, It seems, 
then, as if in the earlier form of the story the dominant role had 
been given to the woman. Perhaps some version took up and car- 
ried further the idea of the old wife's interest in the fowls, until the 
woman's figure alone survived, as in iV[ -P. T,^ The disappearance 
of the husband may then have involved the change in the worldly 
circumstances of the woman, for well-to-do women without hus- 
bands were not t)rpical figures of mediaeval life. Nevertheless, since 
neither of the other versions shows the solitary figure of the woman, 
or her poverty, it is certainly safer to suppose that both these traits 



point in I^en., they certainly suggest that there was also an interpretation in the 
source of ^. F. Besides, the peculiarly allegorical character of the dream in 
Ren. and R. F, hardly justifies itself unless an interpretation of the allegory 
follows. 

1 Zj., XV, 144 f. 

^ In one of the Highland Gaelic versions it is ** the wife to whom the cock 
belonged " who discovers the fox's theft. In the Walloon version that in other 
respects resembles the Highland story so closely, ** le proprietaire du coc " figures 
at this place. (See p. 8, n. 4, above.) 
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were changes made by Chaucer. In this case Chaucer's original 
may be supposed to have shown both figures, the woman and her 
husband,^ and to have shown them in their prosperity. It is, more- 
over, easy to imagine Chaucer himself working these changes with a 
view to making the poverty, the homely simplicity, and the widowed 
state of the woman serve as a foil to the high breeding and elegant 
manners and conversation of Chantecler and Pertelote. 

'fhere is one peculiarity oi N. P, T. (No. 5, p. 64, above) which 
seems to be a bit of traditional material that has been preserved in 
N. P, T, and discarded in Ren, and P, F, When the fox comes 
into the view of Chantecler, it seems as if the cock should display 
some fear and surprise. In N, P, T, this is provided for, but in 
P, F, the cock shows no consternation whatever. Pen, has been 
too much worked over at this point to be illustrative. It may be 
that this trait is entirely the contribution of Chaucer's own genius, 
but it belongs so naturally with the story that it seems more likely 
to be a survival of an early trait which the N, P, T. has alone pre- 
served. This latter view is rather supported by the fact that in both 
Pen, and N, P. T, there follows an assurance of good faith on the 
part of the fox. 

In the use of names the N, P, T,\s peculiar, but it furnishes 
almost no evidence whether the names are due to Chaucer or to his 
original. The name Chantecler is the only name used in the story 
that agrees with the names used in the other two versions. Chan- 
tecler's father, the Chanteclin of Renart and the Sengelin of Peinhart 
Fuchs, receives no name at all in N, P, T, The hen is called Per- 
telote instead of Pinte (her name in both the other versions). Chau.- 
cer's fox is only once called by name, and then the name is not 
Penarty but Daun RusseL 

Any argument, therefore, that can be drawn from Chaucer's use 
of names will be slight. The omission of a name, as in the case of 
Chanteclin^ proves nothing. Where Chaucer got the name Pertelote 



1 In the Cock and Fox fable of Gerard of Minden {circa 1405) the fox says to 
the cock : " Your mistress and your lord could hardly do without you." (See 
above, p. 48, n.) Gerard's fable belongs to the tradition of the Anglo-Latin 
Romulus ; but this trait, which is probably epic in character, is not found in the 
Romulus or in Marie. 
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— whether it occurred instead of Pinte in his original or whether 
he introduced it himself — is still an unsolved problem. His use 
of the name Russel^ however, may be significant, for the tradi- 
tional name of the fox, Renart^ is found in the other two versions, 
and it had been known in English since the poem of The Vox 
and the Wolf which goes back at least to the thirteenth century.* 
And what is more, Chaucer himself uses the name Renart for the 
fox in the Legend of Good Women? The word Renart^ moreover, is 



^ The fox's second son is Rossel in Reinaert, " Quam mijn joncste soon 
Rosseel" (II, 4464). 

2 Ten Brink {Gesck. d. engl. Lit, bk. iii, part iii) assigns Tke Vox and the Wolf 
to the same time and neighborhood as Dame Siriz ; and i\ie fabliau of Dame Striz 
existed probably before the death of Henry III. See also Brandl, Paul's Grund- 
riss, 629, and Miitzner, I, 130. There is a version of this Fox and Wolf story in 
the contes of Nicole Bozon (no. 128, De mala societate fugiendaj Fabula ad idem) y 
which were probably compiled in the early part of the fourteenth century (see 
P. Meyer's Introd., p. ii). The French conte points to the establishment of this 
. story in English literature, for the fox's victim, — in this case the sheep, — when 
he finds himself betrayed, utters this lament in English verse : 

Was it nevere my kind 

Chese in wellez grond to fynde. 

See folk-lore versions of this story in Harris, R.y no. 16; Joos, I, no. 80; Halt- 
rich, no. 100; and cf. also B^renger-F^raud, pp. 51 ff . ; Coelho, p. 13. For 
literary versions, see Petrus Alfonsus, pp. 144 ff. (cf. /ourn, of Amer. Folk-Lore, 
VI, 253) ; Odo (Ilervieux, old ed., II, 609, new ed., IV, 192 ; Voigt> Kl. Denkm,^ 
p. 116) ; John of Sheppey, Hervieux, old ed., II, 778, new ed., IV, 441 ; Goedeke, 
p. 649; Liedersaaly no. 93, p. 594. Cf. L'Estrange, no. 410= Decourdemanche, 
no. 31; the editor of the Turkish fable refers it to Abstemius, no. 115, but 
L'Estrange does not class this fable with his translations from Abstemius. Cf. 
also Phaedrus, iv, no. 9 |(Hervieux, old ed., II, 41, new ed., II, 45); Caxton's 
^sop, ed. Jacobs, I, 256; II, Remicius, no. 3. For a study of this adventure, see 
Voretzsch, Zs.y XV, 352-361; cf. also for epic versions, Sudre, pp. 226-236; 
Martin, Observ.y p. 34 f. , 

« " As doth the fox, Renard." Z. G. Wi, 2448. The animal names found 
in Chaucer are as follows : Bayard, T, and C, i, 218 ; C K T.y 860. — Brok, 
Freres Tale, 245. — Bumel, N, P, T., 492. — Chantecler, N. P. 7!, passim.^ 
Chichevache, Clerkes Tale, 1132. — Colle, N. P, T, 563 (in H. F, 1277, CoUe is 
the name of a juggler). — Grisel, Lenvoy de Chaucer a Scogan, 35. Grisel means 
a grey horse, but it is here applied to an old man whose hair is grey (Skeat, Glos- 
sary). Professor Kittredge calls attention to the same use of the word in Gower : 
" Cf. the words of Venus to Gower, Conf Amantis, bk. viii, ed. Pauli, III, 356 : 
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just as pliable in iambic metre as the word Russel, There is 
apparently, then, no good reason* why Chaucer should have changed 
the name Renart to Russel^ had it occurred in his original. The 
probability, therefore, is that Chaucer has preserved the name 
Russel from his original. 

The matter of names being set aside, all the important peculiari- 
ties of the N. P. T may, as we have seen, be explained as due to 
Chaucer's own changes. His source, then, approximates the tradi- 



' And though thou feigne a yong corage, 
It sheweth well by thy visage, 
That oldegrisel is no fole.'" {Studies and Nates, I, 117, n.) — 

Malle, N. P. T., 11. — Pertelote, N, P. T., /flj«»i. — Renard, Z. G, W,, 2448.— 
Russel, N, P. 7\j 514. — Scot, Freres Tale, 245. — Mr. Skeat would add the 
names Talbot and Gerland (A^. P, T'., 563) to this list. I have omitted these two 
names because I prefer to regard them as the names of persons in the NutCs 
Priesfs Tale rather than of dogs. Brok, Colle, and Scot are special names of 
uncertain origin which belong to particular animals. Pertelote, of course, must be 
disregarded. Of the names that remain, Malle and Renard represent the cate- 
gory of proper names borne by animals ; and Bayard, Burnel, Ckantecler, Chiche- 
vache, Grisel, and Russel belong to the class of animal names which are chosen 
from a characteristic attribute. 

The name Russel suggests the red or yellowish-red color that so terrified 
Chantecler in his dream. Chaucer dwells on this color again where Pertelote 
attributes the dream to excess of red choler. In one of the Highland Gaelic 
versions (Campbell, III, 93) the fox is called the Russet Dog; and in an allied 
Scotch story {ibid,, 1, 267) he is called Rory, a name which the editor explains as a 
corruption of a Gaelic proper name meaning " hair of fox color." The fox is also 
called in the Highlands Madadh Ruadh, " the red-brown dog." The same type of 
names may be found in India. With Russel may be compared the name of the 
lion in the Pantschatantra (bk. i, Benfey, II, 8) Pingalaka, " the dark-yellow one." 
And with Chantecler may be compared the name of the jackal (ibid,, i, 10 ; Benfey, 
II, 73) Tschandarava, " the one with the horrible voice " (Voretzsch, Preuss, 
Jahrb,, LXXX, 463). 

On the other hand, proper names are not uncommonly given to animals in 
folk-lore. Cf. the proper names that the fox bears in Russian, Finnish, and 
other folk-lore: Michel (Finnish), Lizaveta (Russian), Marja (Greek-Albanian) 
(Voretzsch, ibid.^ 464). In a Scotch poem the fox is called Lawrence: see Ban- 
natyne MS., Hunterian Club ed., p. 112, st. 14, v. 3. 

^ It is, of course, conceivable that Chaucer used the name Russel with the idea 
of carrying out the description of the beast whose " colour was bitwixe yelwe and 
reed." But such an explanation is more fanciful than probable. 
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tion which is common to Ren, and R, F, But with which of these 
two versions, Ren, or R, F,^ is the N, P, T, more closely allied? 
Evidence in this question is afforded by the traits in which Ren, 
and N, P, T, agree in opposition to R, F, and by the traits in which 
R, F. and N, P, T agree in opposition to Ren. The traits which 
represent such an agreement between Ren, and N. P, T, will first 
be examined in order to discover whether these agreements repre- 
sent traits in which R, F, tradition may be supposed to have 
diverged from the condition of the story represented by the lost 
source oi N, P. T, 

N, P, T, and Ren, agree with each other and differ from R, F, in 
the following particulars : 

1. They contain a fuller description of the hue and cry. 

2. They contain a fuller description of 
i. Pinte ; 

ii. The lamentation of the hens; 
iii. The fox's temptation of the cock. 

3. The cock's emulation of Chanteclin is an emulation of his 
singing, — not of his manners, as in R, F, 

4. The discovery of the misfortune of the cock is made by the 
woman, not by the man. 

5. Two passages in Ren, show a faint resemblance to passages in 
N, P, T, not represented in R, F, : 

i. A reference to Destiny ; 

ii. The description of Chantecler's proud bearing among the 
hens. 

6. The words of the cock's epigram at the end of the adventure. 

7. The absence of the building of the fence. 

8. Verbal resemblances : 

i. Bacon, a feature of the peasant's diet : 

RENART. NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE. 

Bien avoit gami son hostel. Hir bord was served most with 

whyt and blak, 

Assez i ot et un et el : Milk and broun breed, in which 

she fond no lak, 

Char salee, bacons et fliches* Seynd bacoun. (23 ff.) 
(35 ff.) 
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ii. Chantecler's apology to P. for his distress : 

RENART. NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE. 

Pinte, ne vos en merveillez, Madame, I pray yow, that ye 

take it nat agrief : 

By God, me mette I was in 
swich mischief 
Se li cuers me fremist et tram- Right now, that yet myn herte 

ble. (212 f.) is sore afright (72 ff.) 

iii. The cock's "avisioun" : 

Que j*ai songie un songe es- 
trange. 

That I shal han of this avisioun 

Et une avision molt male. Adversitee. (332.) 

Por qoi vos me vees si pale. This caused me my groning, 

(187 flf.) douteles. (87.) 

iv. Chantecler prays that the evil consequences of his dream 
may be averted: 

Li cos et dist *seint esperiz, Now God, quod he, my swevene 

Garis hui mon cors de prison ^ rede aright, 

Et met a sauve garison I (162 ff.) And keep my body out of foul 

prisoun 1 (76 f .) 

V. Pinte's scorn of Chantecler's f aint-heartedness : 

Avoi ! fait Pinte baus dos sire, Avoy ! quod she, fy on yow, 

herteles I (88.) 
Ice ne deves vos pas dire. How dorste ye sayn for shame 

unto you're love, 
Mau fetes qui nos esmaies. That any thing mighte make 

(177 ff.) yow aferd? (98 f.) 

vi. In one of the three accounts of the dream in Ren, the beast 
is mentioned : 

Avis me fu el somellier Me mette I was in swich mes- 

Que ne sai quel chief. (74.) 

Withinne oure yerde, wheras I 
beste veneit. (194 f.) saugh a beste. (79.) 



1 Cf . Branch xvi, where the fox prays God ** qu*il li gart son corps de prison " 
(81). 
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vii. The fox comes before noon: 

RENART. NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE. 

Ainz que voiez Stille he lay, 

passe midi, Till it was passed undern of 

Vos avandra. (252 f.) the day. (401 f.) 

viii. The woman's cry when she catches sight of the fox : 

" Harou I " (383.) " Out ! harrow ! " (560.) 

ix. The words of defiance which the cock suggests to the fox : 
" Maugrez vostre." ^ (427.) " Maugree your heed." (592.) 

These particulars fall into two classes. The -first and second 
instances are correspondences between Ren, and N, P, T in matters 
which do appear in P, P., but only to a very slight extent. The 
remaining instances are wholly lacking in P. P, How far, then, 
may the peculiarity of R, P. in these respects be supposed to have 
extended to its original ? 

I. The description of the hue and cry. This almost certainly 
occurred in the original of R, P,^ because, though not given ex- 
pressly in R, P,y it is clearly implied.^ But in Ren, and N, P, T 
the description is explicit. Both Ren, and N, P, T, also agree in 
the fact that the house-dog joins in the pursuit, and the evidence of 
other versions ^ makes it probable that this trait was a traditional 
feature of the story and was also contained in the source of R, P, 



1 Cf. Branch xvii (i 1 1 5), the words which Chantecler suggests to the fox : 
" Maugre eulz." In this case, however, the suggestion proves vain. 

2 Voretzsch (Zj., XV, 147) quotes the observation of Martin (p. 107) and 
of Reissenberger (p. 25) to the effect that both the pursuit and the words of 
abuse are lacking in R. F. He adds that the cock's remark in Ren., " Dont 
n*oez quel honte vos dient Cil vilain qui si vos escrient } " is no better " moti- 
viert " by the expression, " or ca or ci 1 " ** or tost apres I " " vez le gorpil ! " than 
the cock's remark in R. F.j "Wes Ut ir iuch disen gebfir beschelten .!* " is 
" motiviert " by the expression, " o we der hiiener min ! *' It is all only a trick 
of the cock to get the fox to speak, and the meaning of the words must not be 
pressed too far. While this may be granted for the words of abuse, for the 
pursuit itself it must be admitted that Ren. actually records the chase, but R. F, 
only implies it by 146: " Ir gat eine uppige vart." 

• Cf. also the Flemish mdrcheny in which the dog joins in pursuit of the fox. 
The Anglo-L^atin Romulusy and the following versions belonging to its tradition 
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2. i. So, too, in the account of Pinte, Ren, and N, F, T, expressly 
state that she excels all the other hens; but F, F, leaves this to be 
inferred. From the fact that in F, F. it is Pinte alone whom Chan- 
tecler consults in his difficulties, it is probable that a distinctive 
description of Pinte was a feature of the original of F, F. 

2. ii. In F. F. again, it is only Pinte who laments. In Fen,, 
though Pinte's outcry is the only lament mentioned, the other hens, 
Bise and Rosete, as well as Pinte, fail to put in an appearance at 
nightfall when the fox carries off the cock; and it is to be pre- 
sumed that they have joined with Pinte in her lamentation, as they 
do in J\r. F, T Now in F, F, as in Fen,^ the hens in general seem 
disposed to follow Pinte's example. When she becomes alarmed at 
the commotion in the cabbages and flies upon a beam, they accom- 
pany her. It is therefore possible that originally the hens joined in 
the lament with Pinte and that F. F. is in this point an abridg- 
ment of its source. The abridgment in F. F, may go even farther 
in this connection. The account of Pinte's lament itself is much 
shorter in F, F. than in Fen. or N, F, T. In N. F. T. it occupies 
eighteen lines ; in Fen.^ sixteen ; in F. F.y one line. Of course due 
allowance must be made for the fact that Chaucer's description 
is on a greater scale than either Fen. or F. F. on account of the 
emphatically mock-heroic manner of the JVi F. T. Nevertheless, it 
is probable that Chaucer got the suggestion for his treatment of 
Pertelote's lament from a description which was nearer to the com- 
pass of sixteen lines than to that of one line. This is the more 
likely if the longer description itself inclines, as it does, to the 
heroic style.^ It is worth while to place the Fen. and F. F. versions 
at this point side by side. For reasons that will appear, it will be 
necessary to quote the lines of F. F. which immediately precede 
and immediately follow Pinte's lament. 

REINHART FUCHS. RENART. 

B! dem houbete nam in Rein- 
hart. (134.) 



also show the trait of the pursuit by the dogs : Marie ; Gerard of Minden; Aqob. 
L. Q. i£sop. I Cf. 366 ff. 
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REINHART FUCHS. 



Pinte schrei und begunde sich 
missehaben. 



Reinhart tet niht danne draben 

(136) 

Und httop skh wundern balde 

(»37) 
Rehte hin gegen dem walde. 

(138.) 

Den schal vemam Lanzelin. 
(139.) 



RENART. 

Dolente est, molt se decon- 

forte. (354.) 

Si se commence a dementer, 
Quant Chantecler vit enporter, 
£t dit " sire. Men le vos dis 
£t vos me gabiez todis 
£t si me tenieez por fole. 
Mes ore est voire fa parole, 
Dont je vos avoie garni. 
Vostre senz vos a escharni. 
Fole fui, quant jel vos apris, 
£t fox ne crient tant qu'il est 

pris. 

Renars vos tient qui vos en- 

porte. (355-365-) 

Lasse dolente, con sui morte! 
Car se je ci pert mon seignor, 
A toz jors sd perdu m*onor." 

(366-368.) ' 



La bone feme del mainil (369) 
Renart regarde. (378.) 



In the R, F, description, line 135, the line of Pinte's lament, seems 
to have shifted its position, for line 139 is closely connected with it 
in sense, and in N. P, T, and Ren, immediately follows it in position. 
In other words, according to both the other versions the idea con- 
tained in line 135 of R. P. comes immediately before the idea con- 
tained in line 139 of R. P. The evidence, then, from the sense of 
all three versions corroborates the evidence from the actual order of 
ideas in M P. T and Ren, and makes it probable that R, P, pre- 
sents, at this point, a disarrangement ^ of its original. Moreover, 



1 The present arrangement of ^. P. is, of course, fixed by rime. But if a poet 
had shifted the lines, he would naturally have arranged the rimes accordingly. 
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the explicit description of Pinte's lament in the other two versions 
makes it possible that R, F, presents, at this point, an abridgment 
as well. With regard to these two details, therefore, — the extent 
of the lament, and the number of hens engaged in it, — N, F, T 
seems, from evidence furnished by the Fen, and F. F, versions 
themselves, to offer a more original form of the story than R, F,^ 
and it is probable that the order and contents of the original of 
F, F, were approximately the same here as those of N, F. T 

2. iii. In the fox's temptation of the cock, again. Fen, and N,F,T, 
afford a fuller account than F. F, In both Fen, and N, F. T. the 
fox has first to quiet the cock's fears by an appeal to their blood- 
relationship * or by an assurance of friendship.* In F. F,, on the 
contrary, there is no mention of the cock's fear, and the fox, without 
prelude, begins to try his tricks upon Chantecler. It has already 
been suggested ^ that MF. Tin this connection may have preserved 
an early trait of the narrative, which neither Fen, nor F, F, shows, 
for the surprise and consternation of Chantecler at the first sight 
of the fox, though it is a trait given hy JV. F, T alone, seems to be 
a natural feature of the story. In that case, this trait which Feft,* 
shares with JV. F, 71, — the fox's re-assurance of the cock, — may also 
be one which belongs to the epic material of the source of JV, F, 7!, 
and it may likewise have formed part of the original of F. F,^ 

3. With respect to the third particular, — the nature of the cock's 
emulation of his father, — it is possible that there is an actual 



^ Car tu es mes cosins germeins. (306.) 
D'une char somes et d'un sane. (323.) 
2 Be ye aff rayed of me that am your f reend ? (465.) 

• See p. 68, above. 

* The fact that /^en. has this motive repeated cannot, however, be used to 
strengthen the argument, for the repetition is made necessary by the elaborated 
form of the fox*s attack upon the cock which characterizes the Renart version at 
this point, 

^ H, /^, indeed, shares with JV. P. T. one trait which is similar to that under 
consideration. The fox in R. F. reminds Chantecler of the hospitable relations 
that existed between the Cock and Fox families. But the remark hardly helps the 
argument, for it is uttered rather as a prelude to the peculiar form which the 
eulogy on Chantecler's father assumes in R. F. than as an assurance of good 
faith on the part of the fox. 
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change due to the author of R, F, It looks as if he had deliber- 
ately introduced a new motive into the common fund of material. 
Starting, perhaps, with the motive that still survives in R. K and 
N.P.T, — the hospitable relations between the Cock and Fox fami- 
lies, — he seems to have developed the idea of Sengelin's gracious- 
ness toward guests, and to have relegated the charm of his singing 
to a position of secondary importance. In any case, the evidence 
of other versions, both oral and written, is in favor of the Ren, and 
N, P, T cast of the story. Presumably, then, the poet of R, F, 
himself gave to this motive the particular turn which characterizes 
R.F."^ 

4. The fourth peculiarity of R, F., — the discovery of the theft of 
the cock by the woman and not by the peasant, — Voretzsch ' thinks 
may be due to the free fancy of the " Ueberarbeiter." But if the 
woman's interest in the fowls be an early trait,® it is possible that in 
assigning the discovery of the fox's theft to the woman, Ren, and 
N, P, T, have preserved a more original form of the story than 
R,F,^ Moreover, this trait immediately precedes the place in R, F, 



1 At the same time, the opposite possibility must be admitted, for it may be 
that R, F. shows here an early form of the story rather than a touched-up version. 
And the idea of Sengelin's graciousness maybe the point at which the "patrizat" 
motive enters the cock and fox matter, that motive being first attached to the 
idea of hospitable relations, as it appears outside of the Cock and Fox story (cf. 
p. 33, n. I, above), and then gradually gaining its habitual connection with the 
" oculis clausis " theme. 

2 Zs.y XV, 146. 

' See p. 67, above. 

* In one of the oral versions also, it will be remembered, the woman discovers 
the theft (see above, p. 67, n.). In Branch xiv, the peasant, Gonbaut, discovers 
the theft of the fox. But the value of the evidence of this Branch is disputed. 
Kolmatschevsky (p. 97) and Martin (Observ.^ p. 78) — both quoted by Sudre, 
p. 285 — look upon this part of Branch xiv as practically an imitation of the 
episode of Chantecler in Branch ii. Voretzsch (Zj., XV, 138), too, thinks that 
there is evidence in Branch xiv of a knowledge of Branch ii. Sudre (p. 285), 
however, regards Branch xiv, not as an imitation of Branch ii, but as an independ- 
ent conte. He admits the difficulty that in Branch xiv, as in Branch ii, the peasant 
pursues the fox with the dogs. This difficulty, however, he explains as due to 
the influence of so many stories about the fox which end in a pursuit by men and 
dogs. If Sudre's explanation be correct, the intervention of the man in Branch 
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where an abridgment of its original may be suspected. It is, there- 
fore, not improbable that a fuller account belonged to the original of 
R. F,f similar to that in Fen, and N. F. Z, in which the woman dis- 
covers the loss of the cock and by her cry summons the peasants 
who pursue the fox. 

5. Of the two passages which show a very slight agreement 
between Ren, and N, F, T,y the first is probably of no consequence ; 
the second, however, may point to a trait of Chaucer's original. 

i. In Ren., before the dream, when the hens are panic-stricken 
at the entrance of the foxt Chantecler is full of confidence ; he fears 
nothing and acts like a foolish creature, for " ne set gaires q'a Teil 
li pent." With this line may be compared the various passages in 
N, F. T, where the Priest comments on Destiny that " may nat ben 
eschewed." The resemblance between this line of Ren, and the 
predestinarian remarks of the Priest is too slight, surely, to be any- 
thing but accidental. Besides, it hardly furnished Chaucer with a 
point of departure for the remarks on Destiny, for they are easily ac- 
counted for independently, as professional utterances of the Priest, 
ii. The other passage shows a resemblance ^ which is slight 



xiv may be disregarded ; for in this theme of the pursuit of the fox by men and 
dogs, — a theme which occurs as an accessory theme in Branch ii and N, P. T. 
themselves, — we are outside of the essential theme of the episode. And, on the 
other hand, if Branch xiv be only an imitation of Branch ii, its evidence may also 
be disregarded. The probability, therefore, still remains that R. F: at this point 
shows a departure from its original. J\r. P. T. agrees with Ren. here, but it 
can hardly be used in this argument ; for there is no husband in Chaucer*s story, 
and consequently there is no chance for any one but the woman to discover the 
misfortune of Chantecler. The only value of N. P. T. in this argument is the 
indirect evidence it offers that the woman's r61e in the story may originally have 
had most to do with the action because it alone survives in N, P. T. 

1 Another very feeble resemblance between Ren. and N. P. T. consists in the 
fact that both call attention to the cock*s presence of mind at the moment when 
the fox runs off with him. The resemblance, faint as it is, seems worth noting, 
because Gallus et Vulpes and Baldo show the same trait. 

This cok, that lay upon the foxes bak, 

In al his drede^ unto the fox he spak. (585 f.) 

Or est Chanteclers en peril, 

S'il ne reseit engin et art. (418 f.) 
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enough, but possibly of some consequence. It precedes, in Ren,^ 
the passage on Destiny just referred to. Chantecler comes among 
the frightened hens : 

Moult tierement leur vient devant, 
La plume ou pie, le col tendant 

It is just possible that there was in Chaucer's source something like 
these lines, and that it suggested to him the couplet: 

He loketh as it were a grim leoun ; 
And on his toos he rometh up and doun. 

With regard to the next two particulars in which R, F, shows a 
different version from the account which is common to Ren. and 
N, P. T,y it is possible that the peculiar form presented by R. R is 
the more original, and that its source, in these two respects, showed 
an earlier stage of the story than the source of Ren. and N, P. T. 

6. It is really certain that R. F.^ in general, represents an earlier 
stage of the story than the Renart version, and there is evidence to 
indicate that the cock's epigram was later in assuming its fixed tra- 
ditional form than the fox's epigram.* It is, therefore, reasonable 
to suppose that R. F. in the less stereotyped form of the cock's epi- 
gram shows a more original trait of the story.' 



Cum gallus prae tristitia 

Init noYa consilia. {G, et V^ St. 22.) 

Nee per virtutem putet ales habere salutem, 
Arte relaxari tentat molimine tali. (Baldo, 19.) 

1 Voretzsch, Zj., XV, 142 and 147 ; quoted by Sudre, p. 278 ; cf. also Jonck- 
bloet, p. 73 f. 

^ See p. 46, n. i, above. 

8 Contrast the traditional form which is seen in Ren.<t N, P, 71, and the versions 
from the Anglo-Latin Romulus with the form in R. F. 

Ren. : 

La male gote li cret Poll 

Qui s'entremet de someller 

A I'ore que il doit veilkr. (450 flf.) 



MP. T.: 
A.-L. Rom. : 



For he that winketh, when he sholde see, 
Al wilfully, God lat him never thee I (611 f.) 

Vae sibi qui claudit oculos, cum potius eos 
deberet aperire. 
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7. The building of the fence appears in the R, F, version alone. 
That this trait, in the first place, belongs to the source of H, F, is 
made almost certain by the fact that Branch ix contains a trait very 
like it; for, as we have seen,* Branch ix shows an acquaintance with 
such a version of the Chantecler episode as the poet of R. F. knew. 
But is there any evidence that the source oi N. P. T. also contained 
this trait of the fence-building > The facts are as follows : In ^. ^ 
the peasant, by his wife's advice, builds a fence to protect the fowls 
from the fox. In Branch ix the fence is already built and the 
peasant is repairing it when he sees the fox, to whom he has 
promised Blancart, the cock, coming along to claim his due. The 
peasant goes to his wife to ask her advice about outwitting the fox. 
She tells him to return and continue his work on the fence as if 
nothing had happened until the fox's impatience brings him into the 
yard and within reach of the dogs. In N, P. T, neither the peasant 
nor any trace of the building of the fence appears. In Branch ii, 
again, the fence is already built when the story opens. There is, 
therefore, nothing to support the hypothesis that the building of the 
fence was part of the original of N. P. T. In this particular, then, 
as in the form of the cock's epigram, the original of R. F. seems to 
have diverged from the original oi N. P. T. 



Marie: 



Gerard of Minden : 



Anon. L. G. iEsop : 



R,F,\ 



1 See p. 67, above. 



Li Cox respunt, si deis-geo fere 
Maudire Tueil qui vient cluigner 
Alors que 11 devieit veillier. 

De hane sprak : " Gi segget recht, 

We 6k to winkende denne plecht 

Alse he schal van rechte sein, 

Dem mach dar wol ISt af geschein." (65 ff.) 

De hane sprak : da redest recht. 

We dan 6k wenken plecht, 

Wan he van rechte sulde sein, 

Dar van mach em wol leide schein. (47 ff.) 



Er waere 
Weizgot niht alwaere 
Swer sich behoutet ze aller zlt. 



(167 ff.) 
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8. The resemblance between Ren, and N, P, 7!, with regard to 
words and individual expressions, explains itself. It is important, 
for the combined evidence of these correspondences alone would 
make it practically certain that Chaucer used a version of the Chan- 
tecler episode which was fuller in details of execution than the R, F. 
version. 

There result from this consideration of the resemblances between 
Ren, and N, F. T the following conclusions. Certain resemblances 
between Ren, and N, F, T, make it evident that Chaucer used a 
version that was fuller in its treatment of special motives than R, F, 
Other resemblances show that Chaucer's original in four particulars, 
— viz,^ in the building of the fence, in the nature of Sengelin*s 
charm, in the woman's discovering the theft of the fox, and in 
the form of the cock's epigram at the close, — was probably more 
or less actually unlike R. F, Are the shorter forms, then, to be 
referred wholly to R, F, or wholly to its original, or partly to each ? 
And do the differences belong wholly to -^. F,, or wholly to its origi- 
nal, or partly to each ? 

To these questions the evidence derived from a comparison of the 
three versions can furnish no certainty of conclusion, but only a 
varying degree of probability. The conclusion which seems most 
probable for the first class of differences, — that is, for those in- 
stances in which Ren, and N, F. T, offer a fuller treatment than 
R, F,y — is, that the original of R, F contained elements of every 
one, and that R. F, itself made the abridgifient. With regard to the 
second class of differences, — viz,y those four particulars in which 
R, F, presents a really different form of the incident from Ren, and 
N, P, 71, — the conclusion is more complex. For two of the four, — 
that is, for the peculiar form which the cock's emulation of his 
father assumes in R, F,, and for the discovery of the cock's mis- 
fortune by the man, — it is more or less probable that the difference 
is caused by a departure on the part of R, F from its original, and, 
accordingly, that in these two particulars the original of R, F, did 
not diverge from the original oi N, F. T, As to the two remaining 
points, — the building of the fence, and the form of the cock's epi- 
gram, — it is more or less probable that these differences occurred 
in the original of R, 7^, and that, therefore, the original of R, F, in 
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these points did diverge from the original oi N. P, T An exami- 
nation of the resemblances between Ren. and N. P. 7!, then, explains 
away from the original of R, F,^ with a fair degree of probability, 
all but two of the differences which correspond to agreements 
between Ren. and N. P, T The building of the fence and the 
vague wording of the cock's epigram alone, of the features which 
distinguish R, F. from Ren. and N. P. 7!, seem to represent a differ- 
ent tradition from the tradition oi JV. P. T. 

The resemblances between R. F and N. P. T. must be examined, 
in their turn, in order to discover how far these may be due to 
chance, and how far they indicate a closer relation between R. F. 
and N. P. T. than between Ren. and N. P. T 

The N. P. T. and R. F. agree in the following particulars in 
opposition to Ren. : 

1. Their brevity and simplicity. 

2. The arrangement, at the very beginning. 

3. The time (daybreak). 

4. The character of the woman : 
i. Her age ; 

ii. Her importance in the story. 

5. The character of Chantecler : 

i. His humor, especially as it is directed against women. 

6. Anthropomorphic style. 

7. The hospitable relations between the Cock and Fox families. 

8. Word resemblances: 

i. The cock beats his wings with delight : ^ 

Die vitech begund er swingen. This Chauntecleer his winges 

(122.) gan to bete. (502.) 

ii. The fox runs toward the wood : * 

Rehte hin gegen dem walde. And on his bak toward the 

(138.) wode him beer. (516.) 



1 Cf. Marie : 

Les eles hat. 

2 Cf. Marie: 

Vers la forest tut dreit s*en va. 
Baldo: 

Quumque nemus juxta vulpes sic iret. 
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I. Most important is the greater simplicity of the two versions 
now to be compared. In R, F, it takes one hundred and sixty-four 
verses, in N, P, T, one hundred and ninety-eight, and in Ren, four 
hundred and forty-six to tell the same story. The surplus of lines 
in Ren, is not due to the introduction of new themes, but merely 
to repetition or expansion of those used in all three versions. The 
following are the features of the Renart version which appear in a 
simpler form xn N, P, T, and in R, F, : 

i. The fox makes two attacks upon the cock, 
ii. The cock goes to sleep twice. 

iii. The details of the dream are given three times: (i) by the 
narrator, (ii) by the cock, and (iii) by the hen. R, F, and N, P, T, 
agree in giving them but once. 

iv. The cock sings twice to please the fox; the first time he 
closes but one eye.^ 

V. A dialogue between Constans and his wife is inserted imme- 
diately before the hue-and-cry incident. 

Now the important question is : Where did this agreement in sim- 
plicity between R, F, and N, P. T, originate ? One point is practi- 
cally settled. The R, F, form of the story is an earlier form than 
the elaborate version of Ren? Did Chaucer, then, have for his 
source this earlier, simpler "type, or did he have the elaborated one 
and himself reduce it to the same degree of simplicity which is 
found in R, F, ? It must be granted that in every case, except 
possibly the fourth, the simpler form which appears in R, F, ^nA in 
N, P, T,\^ the more artistic. The elaboration has led to inconsist- 
encies and improbabilities ® in the Renart version. A good writer. 



Gerard of Minden : 
Anon. L. G. iEsop : 



In sinem munt he one grip 
Mit ome he weder to holte ISp. 

In synen munt he Sn so greip 
Unde mit 8m to holte leip. 

1 This first attempt with only one eye closed appears also in the old poem 
Callus et Vulpesy and in Ysengrimus (iv, 943 f.). It also occurs in the folk-lore 
version of the Chantecler episode from the Norse (see p. 59, n. i, above). 

3 See above, p. 79, n. i. 

» Voretzsch, Zj., XV, 142. 
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therefore, had he used the elaborate form, would have been likely to 
simplify it in the direction of the R, F, type. But it is certainly a 
harder hypothesis to suppose that Chaucer used the latter elaborated 
version and reduced it, in every one of these cases, to the same 
degree of simplicity that the R, K account shows, than to suppose 
that he used an earlier, simpler version, of about the same stage of 
development as R. F. Single descriptions, again, are longer in 
Ren} than in R. F. or in N. P. T. The dream of the cock, for 
example, occupies sixteen lines in Ren,y two in R, F, and eight in 
MPT 

2. R. F. and JV. P T agree, in the second place, in the way in 
which the story opens. The first lines in Ren. are devoted to the 
fox, but R. F and JV. P. T begin by describing the proprietor and 
the home of Chantecler and the hen. This variation in the French 
version may be disregarded, for it is doubtless due to the same 
elaboration which is apparent throughout the account in Branch ii. 

3. In R. F and JV. P. T. the action of the story begins at day- 
break.' The evidence of Branch ix* confirms this time of com- 
mencement, and the -evidence of Branch ix is always important, for 
its trouveur, as has been said more than once, must have known the 
episode of Chantecler in the form in which it was known to the 
poet of R. F. * But besides the evidence of Branch ix, there are 
also indications in Branch ii itself which point to the same time that 
is found in R. F. and m N. P. T. The hen, in Ren.^ concludes her 
interpretation of Chantecler's dream with the remark : " All this 
will happen to you before noon." This prophecy of the hen in the 
Renart version is very well fulfilled by the sequel m N. P. T. 
There the fox lay still in the bed of herbs " til it was passed undern 
of the day.'* When the hen says these words to Chantecler in Ren. 
it is, of course, before noon, and the cock has therefore had his 
dream some time in the forenoon. And some time before noon, it 



1 Voretzsch, Zr., XV, 142. 

3 And so befel that in a dawenynge. (62.) 

Eines tages dd diu sunne df gie. (41.) 
8 Sitost con Ii jors escleira. (1065.) 

* Voretzsch, Zj., XV, 146 ; Sudre, p. 278. 
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is to be supposed, the fox seizes him, as vol N. P, T Otherwise, 
the hen's words are idle. But the hue and cry in Ren, does not 
take place till vesper-time, when it is necessary to get in the hens 
for the night. There is plainly a discrepancy here, and no doubt 
the original form of the story agreed in its definition of time with 
R. P and N. P. T 

4. The resemblance between R, P, and MP, T. in the promi- 
nence given to the woman's interest in the fowls has already been 
discussed (p. 67, above). Whatever the exact relation between 
JV, P. T, and R, P,^ the evidence of Branch ix makes it highly prob- 
able that the early form of the story gave the woman an important 
interest in the fowls. Another resemblance between N, P, T and 
R, F,y in connection with the woman, is the fact that she is repre- 
sented as old. Chaucer may have got his idea of a widow, " somdel 
stope in age," from the epithet " Babe " which is applied to Ruot- 
zfela in R, P.^ and which, no doubt, occurred in the source of R, P. 

5. The character of Chantecler in R, P. bears, in one respect, a 
striking resemblance to the character of Chantecler in N, P, T 
In both the cock has a sense of humor, and in both he shows it at 
the expense of women.^ It seems quite possible that Chaucer met 
some suggestion in his source, such as this description in R, P,j 
where the humorous cock laughs at woman's ways, and then that he 
adapted the idea to his own story. 

6. In one feature of style R, P, again is like N,P,T The poet of 
R, P, shows the same tendency to treat his cock and hen as human 
personages that Chaucer shows throughout. Pinte begs Schantecler 
to take care of himself for his children's sake, and pictures her dis- 



1 In R. F. this humor is also directed against dreams. But even if, in Chaucer's 
original, the cock*s humor had extended to the interpretation of dreams, this 
ridicule of dreams would become impossible in N. P, T. on account of the differ- 
ence in the cock's attitude on this subject. 

Sudre (p. 312) quotes the dialogue between the cock and his wife from John of 
Sheppey's version of the fable in which the fox asks the cock to act as her con- 
fessor (Hervieux, old ed., II, 783, IV, 446). The conversation runs thus : " Oportet 
omnino quod exeam ad eam. — Domine, nuUo modo ; multum deceptuosa est, 
et nescitur ad quem finem tendit. — Tanquam una de stultis mulieribus locuta es." 
The resemblance of this fable to the epic account, as Sudre notes, is significant. 
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tress as a bereft wife if his recklessness leads him to destruction. 
The cock's sense of humor, which has just been mentioned, is in 
the same strain. This peculiarity of style, like the other resem- 
blances, is a trait which Chaucer's original may have shared with 
the original of R, K 

7. Another likeness between R, K and N. P, T may with still 
greater probability be held to have characterized the source of each. 
It is hardly likely that Chaucer and the poet of R. R should by 
chance have hit upon the same special motive, — the idea of hospit- 
able relations between the cock's family and the fox's, — by which 
the fox gains the cock's confidence. The relations of guest and host 
are, to be sure, reversed in the two versions. In R, R it is Sengelin 
who was host, and in N, P. T it is the fox who took such pleasure in 
the visit of Chantecler's parents. But other considerations ^ make it 
probable that R, F, has departed from its original at this very point 
of Sengelin's graciousness towards his guests. N. P. T, therefore, 
seems to have preserved more accurately that early form of this 
motive which probably characterized the original of R, R as well as 
that oiN.P.T^ 



^ See p. 77, above. 

2 There is a slight resemblance between R, F. and A^. P. T, in the cock's 
remark when he escapes from the fox and flies upon a tree. The resemblance is 
trifling enough, for it amounts to nothing more than the assurance that the cock 
will not be beguiled again ; but in Ren, the cock's speech at this moment con- 
tains quite a different idea. After the cock's escape, in N, P, T., the fox is the 
first to speak : 

"• Alias ! " quod he, " O Chauntecleer, alias I 
I have to yow," quod he, " y-doon trespas, 
In-as-muche as I maked yow aferd. 
Whan I yow hente, and broghte out of the yerd ; 
But, sire, I dide it in no wikke entente ; 
Com doun, and I sbal telle yow what I mente." (599 ff.) 

The cock's remark in R, F. fits in very well with this speech of the fox. Indeed, 
the cock's speech in R, F. seems rather abrupt unless it follows an offer of the fox 
to carry the cock back, or some other ruse of the captor to recover his captive, 
like the fox's attempt in the N, P. T. Perhaps, then, Chaucer has preserved the 
original form of the dialogue which R. F. has abridged by depriving it of the first 
speech, and which Ren. has elaborated according to a new idea. I append the 
cock's remark in the three versions and in Gerard of Minden : 
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Let us review the results of this comparison of the points of 
resemblance between R. F, and N. F, T. For all of the instances 
cited there exists a possibility, and for some of them a probability, 
that the resemblance in question is not due to chance, but that it 
originated in some likeness in the originals of R. F, and N, F, T, 2X 
the point in question. The reconstruction of the tradition repre- 
sented by R. F. is then as follows. It doubtless included two ele- 
ments which did not characterize the original ot M F. T,\ viz,^ the 
building of the fence and the form of the cock's epigram. It is 
also highly improbable that the original of R, F, contained all of 
the resemblances which exist between Ren, and N, F: T, For, 
though not one of these points of resemblance is contradictory to 
R. F, it is certainly unlikely that the poet of R, F, omitted so many 
features of his original which Ren. and JV. F. T. retained in common. 
On the other hand, R. F. and N. F. T. represent about the same 
stage in the development of the story, — a simpler stage than that 
of the Renart version. Other important resemblances point to a 
close relation between R. F. and N. F. T, 

Chaucer's original, therefore, seems* to have been a version of the 
epic story which was very similar to the original of R. F., but which, 
at the same time, treated certain abridgments of the present R. F. 
version with the greater fullness that is found in the Renart account. 



Ren. 



R,K: 



N. P. T. : 



' Renart," fait il, " que vos est vis 
De cest siegle P que vos en semble P 
Li lecheres fremist et tramW (442 £F.) 

Dd hist mir gedienet ine danc, 

Der wee ddhte mich ze lane, 

D& dd mich her hist getragen. 

Ich wil dir fUr wir sagen, 

Ddne brengest mich dar wider niht, 

Swaz dar umbe mir geschiht. (155 ff.) 



I shrewe us bothe two, 
And first I shrewe my-self, bothe blood and bones. 
If thou bigyle me any ofter than ones. (606 ff .) 

Gerard of Minden : 

So ik beholde minen sin, 

wil ik bewaren, dat gi ne dregen 

mi nicht m€r oft vorelegen. (74-76.) 
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A diagram may put the case more clearly : 




R.F. 



Branch it N. P, T. 



Here y represents the source of R. F., and b^ that of N. P, 71, 
and through one or more elaborations, that of Branch ii. 

The original of Chaucer's Cock and Fox story may, therefore, be 
reconstructed, in part, by retaining (i) such features as are common 
to all three versions and (2) such as are common to JVi P. T. and 
J^en. or to M P, T and P. P. The story would then run as follows : 
2.' Beside a grove (Pen,, N. P, T, P. P. [implied]) dwells a 
woman (P. P, N, P, 71, Pen, [implied]). 

3. She is content with her property {Pen,, P, P, N, P. T) and 
with her provision of grain {Pen., P, P, N. P, T) and bacon {Pen,, 
N, P, T), 

4. She is rather old {P. P,, N, P. T), 

6. She has a yard with a fence {Pen,, P, P, N, P, T.) and a 
hedge {Pen,, P, P, [implied], MPT. [implied]). 

7. Within it she keeps a cock (Chantecler) and hens {Pen,, P, P,, 
N. P. T). 

9. Pinte is the best hen {Pen,, N. P. T, P, P. [implied]). 
ii.« One day at sunrise {P. P, N, P, T, [implied]), the fox full 
of tricks {Pen,, P. P, N, P. T) comes after Chantecler {Pen,, P, P,, 
N, P, T). 



1 It is, of course, possible that Chaucer knew more than one version of the 
story. But there are no inconsistencies in the JV, P. T. account which would 
suggest a conflict of versions. 

2 The numbers correspond to the numbers in the table of the three epic ver- 
sions, pp. 47 ff., above. 

' Nos. II, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19 are reconstructed from Ren. and R. F. See 
pp. 65 ff., above. 
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12. But the fence is too strong for him (Ren.y R, P.). 

14. At last he pulls out a slat with his teeth and crawls through 
the hedge (R. F.), 

15. He falls into a heap of cabbages, and there lies hidden {Ren,^ 
N. F. T, R, F [implied]). 

16. Pinte perceives it {Ren,, R. F) and calls to Chantecler, who 
is asleep (R. F). Then she and her companions fly upon a beam 
(J?. K). 

17. Chantecler comes up {Ren., R, F.) proudly {Ren., JV. P. T). 
19. He assures the hens that they are safe in this yard and bids 

them return to their former place {Ren., R. F). 

27. He tells Pinte {Ren., R. F, N. F. T.) that he has had a bad 
dream in which he saw a reddish beast {Ren., N. F. 2\, and partly 
given in R. F). 

28. And begs her not to marvel at his distress {Ren., JV. P. 71). 

31. He is full of apprehension {Ren., R. F., N. P. T^ on account 
of this " avisioun " {Ren., N. P. T.). 

32. He prays Heaven to interpret the dream aright {R. F, 
JV. P. T.y Ren. [obscurely]). 

33. Perhaps Pinte offers some interpretation of the dream {Ren.). 

34. Chantecler replies and laughs at dreams {R. F). 

40. Chantecler makes humorous remarks about women {R. F, 
JV. P. T.). 

41. And, by an effort of his will {N. P. T.), defies the dream 
{Ren., R. F, N. P. T). 

43. It is now nearly noon {N. P. T, Ren. [implied]). 

45. Chantecler, unaware of the fox, flies nearer to the place 
where he is lurking {Ren., R. F, N. P. T). 

61. Chantecler sees the fox and starts to flee {N. P. T). 

63. The fox begs Chantecler not to flee from a friend {Ren., 
JV. P. T). 

67. He speaks of the old hospitable relations between their 
families {R. F, JV P. T.). 

68. He praises the singing of Chantecler's father {Ren., JV. P. T), 
who used to sing with closed eyes {Ren., N. P. T., R. F). 

72. The fox urges Chantecler to imitate his father {Ren., R. F., 
JV. P. T). Chantecler begins to beat his wings {R. F, JV. P. T.). 
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73. He is too rash to perceive his folly {N, P. 7!, R. F,). 

75. Chantecler sings with closed eyes {Ren., R. P,, JV, P 71). 

76 and S:^. The fox seizes Chantecler (Ren., R. P., N. P. T.) 
by the gargat* {Ren., R. P., N. P. T.) and runs for the wood 
{N. P. 7!, R. P.). 

81. Pinte laments {Ren., R. P, N. P. T.) with the other hens 

{N. P. T.y 

84-86. The woman {Ren., N. P. T.) comes at the cry of the hens 
{R. P., N. P. T.). She sees the fox with the cock {Ren., N. P. T.) 
and cries " Harou ! " {Ren., N. P. T.). Every one pursues the fox 
{Ren., N. P. T, R. P [implied]). The dog is let loose {Ren., 
N. P. T.). 

90. Chantecler, in all his peril {Ren., N. P. T), prompts the fox 
to utter words of defiance {Ren., R. P., N. P. T), " Maugte," etc. 
{Ren., N. P. T.), to his pursuers. The fox opens his mouth {Ren.^ 
N. P. T., R. P.), whereupon the cock escapes and flies upon a tree 
{Ren., R. P, N. P. T). 

93. The cock assures the fox that the adventure shall not be 
repeated {R. P., N. P. T.). 

94. The fox invokes shame upon the mouth that speaks out of 
season {Ren., R. P., N. P. T.). 

95. Chantecler says, " Misfortune come upon him who shuts his 
eyes at the wrong time '' {Ren., N. P. T, R. P. [vaguely]). 

VI. Sources and Character of the Additional Material 
IN THE Nonne Prestes Tale. 

Upon some such epic version of this animal tale the Nun^s Priesfs 
Tale must be based. But so striking are the transformations which 
Chaucer made in working up his traditional material that its affilia- 
tion with the Renart matter is apt to be disregarded. And Chaucer, 
it seems, not only changed his original in places, but also made the 
most remarkable additions to the traditional material. 

For some of these additions he probably found the suggestion 
in his original. The tendency to the anthropomorphic style, for 

1 It seems as if a word like " gargat " had been kept from a French original. 
The meaning is the same in all three versions. 
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example, which is clearly perceptible in R, F,y is carried to perfec- 
tion in the Nun's Friesfs Tale, Chantecler and Pertelote have the 
dignity and high breeding of fashionable personages. Pertelote 
exacts of her consort the observance of all the chivalric virtues.* 
And she herself holds him captive by her beauty and charming 
qualities. In Ren, Pinte excels the other hens, but she still remains 
a hen : her virtue consists in laying the biggest eggs. But the 
human status of Pertelote appears equally in her elegant manners 
and in her decided opinions. Her unlucky influence over Chante- 
cler is made the occasion for introducing the warnings then in 
vogue against the pernicious influence of women in general. Perte- 
lote's lamentation for Chantecler, again, is described as comparable 
only to that of heroes' wives in classic times. Chantecler, too, has 
the qualities of mankind, not of fowls. He delights in song, in the 
beauty of flowers, and in the music of birds. He addresses polite 
and elegant flattery to Pertelote, and enjoys the mockery of the 
Latin tribute which she cannot understand. He is akin, in all this, 
rather to that gay and fashionable person, the first of the Trouba- 
dours, than to a. brute creature.^ And, when Chantecler is about to 



1 For certes, what so any woman seith, 
We alle desyren, if it mighte be, 
To han housbondes hardy, wyse, and free, 
And secree, and no nigard, ne no fool, 
Ne him that is agast of every tool, 
Ne noon avantour, by that God above ! (92-97.) 

2 The wisdom of the cock, as well as his office as the prophet of dawn, is a very 
common theme in mediaeval literature. In two places in Chaucer, besides this 
passage of the Nun's Friesfs Tale, there is this description of the cock : 

The cok, that orloge is of thorpes lyte. 

{Parlement ofFouleSf 350.) 

But whan the cok,'comune astrologer. 

{T. and C, bk. iii, st. 203.) 

Chaucer wrote this last passage, no doubt, with the lines of Alanus de Insulis 
in mind : " lUic gallus, tanquam vulgaris astrologus, suae vocis horologio, hora- 
rum loquebatur discrimina." De Planctu Naturae, 285 A (quoted by Skeat, II, 
482). Lydgate also has this description of the cock : 

Qf custom named a comune astrologere. 

{Iso^ost i, The Cock and tke Jewel, st. 2, v. 3.) 
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be captured, the tremendous question of Predestination is brought 
in to solv€ his fate. 

Something of this mock heroic strain Chaucer certainly found in 
his original. But what he did not find there is the striking setting 
which belongs to the animal tale in the Nun's Priest's narrative, and 
the discussions with which the poet embellished it. 

These discussions center about two questions : the significance of 
Dreams, and the power of Destiny. And Chaucer's treatment of 
these questions is a subject that naturally leads to comparisons 
between the Nun's Priesfs Tale and Troilus and Cressida, For, 
though allusions to the matter of Dreams and of Destiny are scat- 
tered through Chaucer's writings, the Troilus and the Nun^s Priesfs 
Tale agree in showing a full statement of both these questions, and, 
it may be added, in describing the character of a skeptical woman ^ 
as well. 






The idea of the cock as wise in astronomy persists in Sylvester's translation of 
the/>n«W Week: 

Close by his side stands the couragious Cock 
Crest-people's king, the Peasant's trusty Clock, 
True Morning watch, Aurora's trumpeter, 
The Lyon's terror, true Astronomer, 
Who daily riseth when the sun doth rise 
And when Sol setteth then to roost he hies. 

(Vol. I, The Fifth Day of the First Week, 895 ff.) 

Mr. Skeat has discovered the words of Chantecler's song in a MS. at Trinity 
College. He notes the fact that Chaucer quotes the fifth line as well as the first. 

My lefe ys faren in lond ; 
Alias why is she so 
And I am so sore bound 
I may not com her to. 
She hath my hert in hold 
Where euer she ryde or go 
With trew loue a thousand-fold. 

{The Athenaum, Oct. 34i 1896, p. 566.) 

1 1 am indebted to Professor Kittredge for the suggestion of this further resem- 
blance between the Nun's Priesfs Tale and Troilus and Cressida, This suggestion 
is especially valuable in the present investigation, because from it may perhaps be 
inferred a reason for Chaucer's most striking departure from the regular course 
of epic tradition. 
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Chaucer's interest in free-will and predestination seems to be con- 
stant. Besides the many references in single lines, he has three 
regular discussions of the subject. There is, first, this one of the 
Nun's Priest,^ in which he sets forth the question and declares that 
he " can not bulte it to the bren " ; then there is a discussion in 
prose in the Boethius; ' and, finally, there is the versification of this 
prose account, given in the TroUuSy where Troilus wonders if his 
separation from Cressida * is inevitable. 



^N.P. r., 414-430; cf-397. 
2 Translation of Boethiusy bk. v, prose ii-iv. 

* T. and C, bk. iv, sts. 137-155; cf. bk. ii, st. 89. Sometimes another aspect 
of the question attracts Chaucer, and he dwells on the absolute power and wilful- 
ness of Fortune : 

Ne alle the men that ryden conne or go 

May of her cruel wheel the harme withstonde; 

For, as her list, she pleyeth with free and bonde. 

( jT. and C.y bk. i, st lao.) 
Cf. also T. and C, bk. i, sts. 20, 122 ; bk. iv, «t. i. 

Closely connected with the idea of the wilfulness and mutability of Fortune is 
the idea that the latter end of joy is woe. And here again, the same motive 
appears in the JV. P, T. and in the Troilus: 

For evere the latter ende of joye is woe. 
God woot that worldly loye is sone ago. 

O brotele wele of mannes joye unstable 1 

(7*. and C, bk. iii, st. ii8 ; cf. also bk. iii, sts. 117-119 ; bk. v, st. 250.) 

For the power of Destiny or Fate, cf. T. and C, bk. v, st. 222 ; N. P. TT, 518 ; 
K. T., 805-810. Sometimes Chaucer solves the question by making Fortune the 
executrix of God's will : see T. and C, bk. iii, st. 89; bk. v, st. 221. 

The idea of the common distribution of Fortune's favors constitutes still another 
point of resemblance between the Nun*s Priesfs Tale and Troilus and Cressida, 

Cf. 

Fortune 
That us govemeth alle as in commune. 

(i\r./>. r., i79f.) 
Wostow nat wel that Fortune is commune 
To every maner wight in som degree ? 

(r. ««<^C.,bk. i, St. 121.) 
Ne truste no wight finden in Fortune 
Ay propretee ; hir yef tes been comune. 

{T, and C, bk. iv, st. 56.) 
Right as hir suster, dame Fortune, 
Is wont to serven in comune. 

(^.J^.,bk.iii,457f.) 
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Equally interesting to Chaucer appears to be the matter of Dreams. 
At the beginning of the House of Fame^ Chaucer reviews all the 
various theories on the cause and meaning of dreams, and there 
comes to the conclusion that he does not understand the causes 
of them and blesses the great clerks that do. In the Troilus, Pan- 
darus, like Pertelote, is utterly skeptical about the interpretation of 
dreams. *' A straw for alle swevenes signifiaunce ! " he says. But 
Troilus,^ who has had the dream, dreads its portent, like Chante- 
cler. In the Nun's Priesfs Tale,* Pertelote cites her "authors" 
against the interpretation of dreams, and Chantecler cites his for 
the significance of them. But in Troilus and Cressida Pandarus' 
simply sums up all the lore on the subject himself, and concludes : 
" Alas, that so noble a creature as man should dread such rubbish ! " 
In both tales, however, there is the same enumeration of various 
theories for the origin of dreams. Troilus, moreover, dreams again,* 
and Cassandra's interpretation of this dream, though Troilus repudi- 
ates it, is, like the cock's interpretation of his own dream, justified 
by the event. 

It is also possible that Chaucer felt some special interest in the 
character of a woman who is by temperament skeptical. At all 
events, such a woman is the heroine of both Troilus and Cressida * 
and of the Nun's Priesfs Tale? Cressida is the most irreligious 
woman in Chaucer. Witness her contempt for her father's office 
and her remark : 

For goddes speken in amphibologyes 
And, for a sooth, they tellen twenty lyes. 

Skepticism can hardly go farther than her conclusion, " Fear is what 
made men invent gods." ' Another free-thinking woman appears in 
the Nun's Priesfs Tale, Chaucer, to all appearances, has deliber- 
ately altered his original, in order to give the skeptical role to the 
hen. It disposes one to think that when he was writing these tales, 
Chaucer was speculating upon the character of a skeptical woman. 



1 Bk. V, St. 46. * Bk. iv, sts. 200-202. 

8 101-336. • 101-149. 

« Bk. V, sts. 52-55, 183 f. 7 See p. 116, below. 
♦ Bk. V, sts. 177 f., 207 ff. 
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— such a woman, moreover, as he would not have been likely to 
meet often in his ordinary life. 

These passages of the Nun^s Priesfs TaUy which connect it with 
the Troilus and which deal with questions of especial interest to 
Chaucer, concern also matters much discussed among the clergy; 
and it is in their discussions, perhaps, that Chaucer found the 
material for his own. For in the Nun*s Priesfs Tale and in the 
Pardoner's Tale as well,^ it seems to have been Chaucer's design to 
cast the narrative in the form of a sermon,' thereby adapting the 
tales to the professional character of their narrators. And it is this 
sermon setting that makes Chaucer's treatment of the Chantecler 
episode appear so bold. 

Under the rubric of a mediaeval sermon belong not only the dis- 
cussions of dreams and of free-will or necessity, but also the 
digressive details about the evil influence of women, about flattery, 
homicide, earthly joy and fortune, the free citation of "examples,"' 



^ The Pardoner himself thns describes his tale as he beg^s : 

A moral tale yet I you telle can, 

Which I am wont to preche, for to winne. 

2 The Nun's Priesfs Tale and the Pardoner's Tale are worth comparing with 
regard to the way in which the sermon effect in each is produced. The " machine- 
preaching " is rather more in evidence in the Pardoner's Tale than in the Tale of 
the Nun's Priest, — possibly because the former is meant to exemplify that revela- 
tion of his method which the Pardoner has made in his prologue. In the pro- 
logue the Pardoner says that his text 

Is alway oon and ever was : 
Radix malorum est cupiditas. 

In the tale, however, like the Nun's Priest, he varies his text as the theme of the 
narrative affords an opportunity. He pauses in the course of the tale to denounce 
drunkenness and gluttony, "hazardrye" and swearing. Similarly, the Nun's 
Priest turns aside from his tale to discuss the question of predestination, free-will, 
and necessity, and to utter his invective against flattery and the pernicious influ- 
ence of women. In this theme, remembering his office as the Nun's Priest, he 
handles his subject with a brevity and a discretion not ordinarily to be expected 
from a clerk on the theme of " wikked wyves." 

* The Cock, in quoting the story of the ** twofelawes " and of Simonides, says : 

By swiche ensamples olde maistow lere, 

That no man sholde been to recchelees 

Of dremes. 
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the appeal to *' authors/' ^ the exhortation of the audience to give 
attention,' and, finally, the conclusion with a moral and a closing 
blessing, in the manner of a genuine sermon. Harangues on sub- 
jects like these which furnish the two tales with the niaterial for 
their digressions are the stuff of which the mediaeval sermon appears 
to be made ; for they can be found in the greatest abundance in 
almost any sermon-book under their appropriate headings, — Mulier^ 



He then goes on with the examples of Kenelm, Scipio, Daniel, Joseph and Pha- 
raoh, Croesus, and Andromache. Farther on, the fox acts like a false murderer, 
like Iscariot, or Ganelon, or the Greek Sinon. 

^ The Priest checks himself in the midst of his tirade agsdnst women, bidding 
his audience " rede auctours, wher they trete of swich matere," and probably on 
no subject could a preacher find greater eloquence in his " authors." In like 
manner Pertelote quotes Cato against dreams, but Chantecler knows many a 
man «* more of authority than ever Cato was," who says just the opposite thing 
about them. 

^ Lines like 

Alias I ye lordes, many a f als flatour 
Is in your courtes. (505.) 

and 

Now, gode men, I pray yow herkneth alle 1 (582.) 

suggest an audience before the pulpit rather than on a pilgrimage. 

• The particular sentence which the cock quotes, — " Mulier est hominis con- 
f usio," — was almost proverbial in the Middle Ages, and it is hard to say where 
Chaucer had met it last. In the Tale of Melibeus it occurs again (2296). Vincent 
of Beauvais, like John of Salisbury, has devoted a portion of his huge Encyclo- 
pedia to a compilation of all the unfavorable comment and all the uncomplimen- 
tary anecdotes upon the subject of women that could be gathered together in 
the Middle Ages. And among the stories that Vincent has been able to add to 
his collection is the more or less apocryphal account of the interrogation of the 
philosopher Secundus by the Emperor Hadrian. The Emperor asks : " Quid 
est Mulier ? " and the philosopher, who for some reason will not speak, writes 
the answer : '* Hominis confusio, insaturabilis bestia, continua sollicitudo," etc. 
(Spec. Hist, X, ca. 71, p. 124). From the time of Jerome, with whom the ideas of 
Oriental asceticism entered Europe, the writings of clerks had charged women 
with the cause of man's fall. The ascetics of the Orient hardly outdo the clerks 
of the Occident in their denunciation of women. The fatakas teach : 



'T is Nature's law that rivers wind, 

Trees grow of wood by law of kind ; 

And, given opportunity, 

All women work iniquity, (Cowell; I, no. 26.) 
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AdulatiOy Necessitas^ Gaudiuniy Aleatores or Ludus^ Jurare^ etc. 
Not only are these harangues conceived in the regulation sermon 
style, but the Cock and Fox story itself is an exemplum* and shows a 
preacher's choice.' 



And women are 



A sex composed of wickedness and guile 
Unknowable, uncertain as the path of fishes in 

the water, ... as sand unstable, 
Cruel as the snake, ijbid^ 

A mediaeval commentary gives the counterpart of this doctrine in a quotation 
from Jerome: " AUoquitur clericos beatus Hieronymus inEpistolaXI . . . Janua 
dyaboli, via iniquitatis, scorpionis percussio, nociuum genus est femina." (Hol- 
kot, Lectio 38.) 

1 The discussion of Free- Will and Necessity is, prima facUt a theological matter. 
The following statement of the question may be taken as an illustration : ** Dicen- 
dum quod licet deus hoc potuisset de potentia absoluta, non tamen de potentia 
ordinata, natura enim hominis est quod pertingat ad beatitudinem per bonum 
Tisum liberi arbitrii." (Holkot, Lectio 125.) And again: «*Ad dubitationem 
dicendum quod quedam est necessitas coactionis et quedam est necessitas infalli- 
bilitatis. Necessitas coactionis nullo modo cadit in deo. Necessitas vero 
infallibilitatis cadit in deo ex promisso suo et pacto sive lege statuta et hec non 
est necessitas absoluta sed necessitas consequentie." (Holkot, Lectio 146 b.) 

2 Vincent of Beauvais (Morley, E. W.^ Ill, 364) speaJts of the habit on the 
part of preachers of rousing their hearers by quoting the fables of iEsop. 

8 Chaucer's indebtedness to example-books offers an interesting field for specu- 
lation, for these collections often contain the substance of his tales if not his 
immediate model. This is particularly true of the tales that are told by those of 
the pilgrims that belong to the order of clerks. An analogue for the Friars' 
Tale, for example, has been found in Herolt's Promptuary (Maledicere, no. 3). And 
though the NutCs Priesfs Tale is almost beyond doubt based upon an epic poem 
of the Renart cycle, the fable form of the story is a true exemplum, and as such 
appears in Bromyard (J., xiii, 28). The story of the little clerk killed by the Jews 
is found in another collection (Liber de Apibus, ii, 29, xiii). Here also are found 
tales of magic and illusion, which excite speculation as to the origin of the illu- 
sions that are described in the Frankeleyns Tale, the Squieres Tale, and the House 
of Fame, The following titles of two of these tales of magic will serve as 
illustrations : " De castro super mare viso per illusionem diabolicam " (ii, 57, xxix). 
** De repentina tempestate arte daemonum suscita, dum ex fonte quodam Brit- 
taniae aqua super vicinum lapidem effunditur" (ii, 57, xxviii). This latter tale, 
which of course suggests Le Chevalier au Lion, the writer says he heard from 
his father, who lived under Richard of England, forty years before. 
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One sermon-book, in particular, seems to have furnished a model 
to Chaucer's preachers in their professional harangues, for a good 



The compiler of this collection is Thomas of Cantimpr^, a Belgian Dominican, 
who was born about 12 10. He is best known by his work, De Naturis Rerum, 
of which only the chapter on bees has been published, under title of Bonum 
Universale (the date of the composition is doubtful,, but falls between 1245- 
1263). Thomas spent, he says, fifteen years on the work De Naturis Rerum 
(i 233-1 248), attended the lectures of Albert the Great at Cologne, and visited 
Paris. The portion of his great work that is published is only a moralized 
paraphrase of a small part of the original work, and has no value whatever for 
natural history. It is, however, of the greatest importance for the history of the 
culture of the times. (Quoted from Crane, /. de V.y Introd.y p. xc.) 

Though the main theme of the Pardoner"* s Tale has not yet been found in an 

example-book, the tale shows evidence, in my opinion, of a knowledge of this very 

collection of Thomas Cantipratensis. Professor Skeat calls attention to the first 

line: 

In Flaundres whylom was a companye 

and says : '* In laying the scene in Flanders, Chaucer probably follows an original 
which is now lost" (Chaucer's Works^ V, 275, note on v. 463). Now the collec- 
tion of Thomas contains a tale which resembles the beginning of the Pardoner's 
TaUj and in this exemplum the scene is laid in Brabant : << In Brabantiae partibus, 
urbe lovanio civem vidimus generosum et bonum qui nocte sancta Parasceves ad 
matutinas surgens transibat ante cellarium in quo perditissimi adolescentes ad 
ludum tessarum sedentes blasphemiis et juramentis ad invicem contendebant. 
Transiens autem civis invenit homines platee ante cellarium qui cum magno 
murmure plangebant hominem quendam ignotum plagatum miserabiliter et san- 
guine cruentatum. Qui cum quereret auctorem lesionis tante quis esset responde- 
riint : Isti, inquiunt, juvenes, qui hie in cellario ad tesseras ludunt. Mox, igitur, 
ingressus civis improperat ludentibus tali nocte et eos duris sane verbis interrogat 
cur hominem ignotum ingressum ad eos, tam crudeliter verberassent } Attoniti 
autem juvenes, negant aliquem ad eos intrasse postquam consederent asserentes 
nullum ab eis verbo vel verbere lacessitum. Et mox cum cive surgentes, omnes 
querunt hominem cruentatum nee inveniunt. Conversique singuli ad se ipsos 
animadvertunt juramentis suis terribilibus rursum Christum Dominum contume- 
liis affectum, rursum improperiis cruciari " {Speculum Exemplorumy Ex Libro de 
Apibusy Distincta Quinta, Exemplum 103. The story is also given in the Mag- 
num Speculum under Jurare^ Ex. 2, quoted from Thomas Cantip., li. 2, ca. 49, 
p. 10 ; and in Herolt under Lusores^ Ex. 20, and in Flores Exemplorum under 
De Alea et Aleatoribus, bk. iv, tit. 6, Ex. 3). With this compare : 

Hir othes been so grete and so dampnable, 

That it is grisly for to here hem swere ; 

Our blissed lordes body they to-tere ; 

Hem thoughte Jewes rente him noght y-nough. (472 ff.) 
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part of the homiletic material in the Pardoner's Tale and the NurCs 



Another exetnplum from the Liber de Apibus may, in the descriptive details at the 
beginning, have suggested to Chaucer the following lines of the Pardoner's Tale : 

In Flaundies whylom was a companye 
Of yonge folk, that haunteden folye, 
As ryot, hasard, stewes, and tauemes, 
Wher as, with harpes, lutes, and gitemes. 
They daunce and pleye at dees bothe day and nyght, 
And ete also and drinken ouer her myght, 
Thurgh which they doon the deuel sacrifyse 
With-in that deueles temple, in cursed wyse. 
By superfluitee abhominable ; 
Her othes — etc 

And ryght anon than comen tombesteres 
Fetys and smale, and yonge f ruytesteres, 
> Singers with harpes, baudes, wafereres, 

Whiche been the verray deueles officeres 
To kindle and blowe the fyr of lecherye, 
' That is annexed un-to glotonye. 

This exemplum begins : " In marchia flandrie atque brabantie villa populosissima 
est sita in qua dedicatio celebrata multos ad spectaculum traxerat et ad lusum. 
Inter quos quidam tibicen erat qui corizantes juvenes et puellas saltationibus et 
gesticulationibus suis, ad carmina obscena et turpia concitabat " (Spec, Ex.y Ex, 
LL de Ap-t ZHs, Quintan Ex. 128; Herolt, cxiii; Mag. Spec, Chorea iv, quoted 
from Thomas Cantip., li. 2, ca. 57, part 4. For "tombesteres" cf. also Spec, 
£x,f ibid.y Ex. 105; Herolt, cxii; Mag, Spec, ibid., iii, quoted from Thomas 
Cantip., li. 2, ca. 46, part 13). Here Flanders itself is mentioned, and the 
" tombesteres " and the wicked revelry. The rest of the story, like so many in 
this collection, treats of an impious man suddenly stricken down for his iinpiety. 
Chaucer's lines : 

And sodeynly he was y-slayn to-night, 

Ther cam a priuee theef, men clepeth Deeth, 
That in this contree al peple sleeth, 

would apply to this tale and to many others in Thomas's book of edifying won- 
ders and miracles. There is a third story of this collection that Chaucer may 
have known : " Sedebant quidam viri honesti quantum ad seculum in taberna et 
bibebant. £t cum incaluissent mero ceperunt conferre diversis ad invicem et 
iiy^entus est sermo quod futurum sit post banc vitam. Tunc unus : Vanissime, 
inquit, a clerids istis decipimur qui dicunt animas sine corporibus vivere post 
hanc vitam. Hoc dicto in risum omnibus concitatis, advenit homo statura fortis 
et magnus et residens cum illis, vinum postulabat. Bibit, querit quis sit sermo 
inter eos. De animabus, inquit, qui supra. Si quis esset qui eam vellet emere 
foro optimo darem eam, et de precio ejus in comuni omnibus ad bibendum. 
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Priests Tale is found in a sermon-book of commentaries by Robert 
Holkot/ entitled Super Libras Sapientiae. 



Tunc omnibus cachinnantibus ille qui supervenerat : Talem, inquit, mercatorem 
quero, paratas sum eas emere, dicito quanti dabis ? £t ille elato vultu : Tanti, 
inquit. Mox convenientibus eis in precio, solvit emptor statim pecuniam, et 
letantibus omnibus biberunt plene calice, non curante ad primum illo quod ani- 
mam vendisset. Vespere autem facto, Tempus est, inquit emptor, ut quisquis 
nostrum ad propria revertatur, vos tamen antequam separemur, date judicium : si 
quis equum emerit capistri vinculo alligatum, numquid cum equo in jus ementis 
cedet et capistrum ? Cui omnes pariter respondenint : utique cederet. Nee mora. 
Venditorem questionis et responsionis horrore trementem, emptor cum anima et 
corpore videntibus omnibus sursum se levavit in aera ; et secum, ut certum est, 
ad inferna protraxit. Diabolus enim erat, in hominis specie *' (Spec, Ex., ibid., 
Ex. 126; Magnum Spec, Anima, Ex. i). 

In this tale the mystery that surrounds- the figure of the supernatural visitor is 
worth noting. And the blind security of the rioters in their sin — 

And ech of hem at otheres sinne lough — 

is not unlike that of these revelers who laugh at their comrade's impious proposi- 
tion, unaware of the presence of the devil. Of course, no direct borrowing from 
Thomas on the part of Chaucer is here suggested. But the following proposition 
is defensible : about the central story in the Pardoner's Tale there cluster a 
number of details which are not elsewhere associated with this story. These are: 
the scene in Flanders ; the dice-players and their oaths ; the revelry and the 
dancing-girls; and an element of mystery which enters with the figure of the old 
man. All of these traits find a more or less distinct parallel in various tales of 
the collection of Thomas. Chaucer, accordingly, one would think, was familiar 
with these exempla and, in writing the Pardoner's Tale, allowed them to influence 
the development of the central story. 

It is possible also that Chaucer got his example of Chilon (Stilbon) in the 
Pardoner's Tale from this example-literature. The story is given in a Promptua- 
rium Exemplorum in the vulgar tongue. Under Exempel des Aleatores et Lusores, 
Spieler und Dopier, the story of Chilon is related. It is quoted from Platina, 
but this use of the story in an example-collection as an illustration of " Hazardrye " 
may not be unparalleled. The German version is as follows : " Chilon der Lace- 
demonier als er gen Corinthum gesandt mit der Stadt friede zu machen vnd die 
Heuptleuter der Stadt vber dem Bretspiel funden ist er vnvolbrachts befehlichs 
dauon gauge n vnd gesagt : Er mochte dem lob vnd ruhm der Spartaner darin sie 
damals stunden den hohn nicht auffthun, das man von ihm sagte, — Er hatte die 
Spartaner mit Bretspielern vereiniget und vertragen. Platina lib. I de optimo 
cive." (Andreas Hondorff, p. 423 verso.) 

1 Robert Holkot (Holcot) " was, like Bromyard, an English Dominican, born 
at Northampton, and professor of theology at Oxford, where he died in 1349, 
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The longest and most striking digression in the NurCs Priesfs 
Tale is the discussion of dreams. Professor Skeat annotates the 



leaving a large number of commentaries on various books of the Bible, the best 
known being the one on the Wisdom of Solomon. This work consists of two 
hundred and twelve lectiones on the nineteen chapters of the wisdom with the 
usual extensive index. Exemplay properly so called, are very sparingly used by 
the author. . . . On the other hand, the work is a vast repertory of historical 
anecdotes embedded in the most elaborate metaphors. A good example of 
Holkot*s method may be found in Lectio 64, where he discusses chap, v, v. 9, 10 
of his text : < All those things are passed away like a shadow, and as a post that 
hasteth by ; and as a ship that passeth over the waves of the water, which when 
it is gone by, the trace thereof cannot be found, neither the pathway of the keel 
in the waves.* As there are three kinds of sin. Original, venial, and mortal, so 
there are three kinds of shadows corresponding in shape to the cylinder, cone, 
and inverted cone (Chilindroydes, conoydes, and calathoydes). In speaking of 
the simile of the ship, Holkot quotes from St. Jerome's epistolae, CXV, the story 
of Xerxes weeping because none of those he beheld at a review of his army would 
be alive in a hundred years. He then compares penitence to a ship on account 
of its figure, capacity for carrying, and possibility for wreck. This affords Holkot 
an opportunity, after citing Job, Boethius, and Gregory, to describe the Sirens 
and Ulysses's adventure with them." ... A few " citations can give but a feeble 
idea of the mass of historical and mythological references to be found in Holkot " 
(Crane, Med. Serm.^ p. 72 f.). " Holkot left another work, the MorcUitates pul- 
chrae Historiarum in usum Praedicatorum, Venet., 1505; Paris, 1510 (and, with 
the Liber Sap., 1580). This work varies somewhat in the different editions, but 
in its original form seems to have consisted of forty-seven stories, afterwards 
amplified to seventy-five. The collection is of great importance for the question 
of the mode in which the Gesta Romanorum was put together, and Oesterley, in 
his edition of that work, after an analysis of the Moralitates, says (p. 251) : *Die 
Wichtigkeit dieses Werkes braucht nicht besonders hervorgehoben zu werden, 
es ist in ihm nicht allein die Quelle vieler Nummern des Gesta Romanorum 
nachgewiesen, die bisher unbekannt geblieben war, sondem dasselbe hat auf die 
Gestaltung unserer Sammlung einen so entscheidenden Einfluss ausgeubt,dass man 
die sammtlichen Handschriften in zwei Classen theilen konnte, deren eine von 
Holkot beeinflusst ist, deren andere aber einen solchen Einfluss nicht zeigt, und 
es ist das ein nicht unwichtiges Moment fiir die Entscheidung der Frage Uber das 
Alter der Gesta Romanorum.* " (Crane, ibid., note.) 
Hoccleve quotes Holkot : 

" Holcote seith upon the book also 
Of sapience as it can testifie.'' 

{La nuUe Regie, st. 32, v. 249.) 
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passage in the NurCs Priesfs Tale by quotations from Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy ^ (1621) and from Batman uppon Bartholome 



Paul Sauerstein, in a dissertation apon Lydgate*s jEsopy calls attention to his 
author's obligation to Holkot Sauerstein quotes Lydgate's own words as proof 
that he knew the Super Libras Sapientiae : 

As writeth Holkot upon sapience. (Fable iii, v. 156.) 

Holkot affermeth It {/did,, 174.) 1 

And for the second quotation as well as the first Sauerstein finds the parallel 
passage in the Super Sapientiam. 

Thomas Fuller (Worthies ^ H* 514) says of Holkot : " Nor was he only a candle, 
or domestic light, confined within the walls of his own country ; but his learning 
was a public luminary to all Christendom." 

1 ** Fume, the effects arising from gluttony and drunkenness. * Anxious, black, 
melancholy fumes, ^ (Burton's Anat, of Mel., p. 438, ed. 1845.) * AH vapors arising 
out of the stomach, especially those caused by gluttony and drunkenness.' * For 
when the head is heated it scorcheth the blood, and from thence proceedeth mel- 
ancholy fumes that trouble the mind.' IHd., p. 269. (Skeat's Chaucer, V, 251 f., 
note on 41 14.) 

" Red cholera caused by too much bile and blood (sometimes called red humour). 
Burton speaks of a kind of melancholy of which the signs are these : * the veins 
of their eyes red, as well as their faces.' The following quotation explains the 
matter. * Ther be foure humours, Bloud, Fleame, Cholar and Melancholy. . . . 
First, working heate tumeth what is colde and moyst into the kind of Fleme, and 
what is hot and moyst, into the kinde of Bloud ; and what is hot and drye into 
the kinde of Cholera; and then what is colde and drye into the kinde of Melan- 
cholia. ... By meddliijg of other humours, Bloud chaungeth kind and colour : 
for by meddling of Cholar, it seemeth red, and by Melancholy it seemeth black, 
and by Fleame it seemeth watrie, and fomie.' (Batman upon Bartholomi, lib. 
IV, c. 6.) So also ; * In bloud it needeth that there be red Cholera ' ; lib. IV, c. 
10, etc. The following explains the belief as to dreams caused by cholera. Men 
in which red Cholera is excessive *dreame of fire, and of lyghtening, and of dread- 
ful burning of the ayre.' (Batman upon Bartholomi, lib. IV, c. 10.) Those in 
which Melancholia is excessive dream * dredfull darke dreames, and very ill to 
see ' ; ibid., c. 1 1. And again : * He that is Sanguine hath glad and liking dreames, 
the melancholious dreameth of sorrow, the Cholorike, of firy things, and the 
Flematike, of raine, snow,' etc.; ibid., lib. VI, c. 27. (Skeat, ibid., note on 41 18.) 

" The humour of malancolye. * The name (melancholy) is imposed from the 
matter, and disease denominated from the material cause, as Bruel observes, 
/ucXa^xoXfa quasi ftcXatyax^Xi? from black choler.' Fracastorius, in his second 
book of Intellect, calls those melancholy, * whom abundance of that same de- 
praved humour of black choler hath so misaffected, that they become mad thence, 
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(1582). These quotations throw light upon the passage, but of 
course they do not indicate its source. Though Chaucer might have 
known " Bartholome's " original work,^ or John of Trevisa's English 
version of it (1398), or even the French version of Jean Corbichon 
(1372), the constant coincidence of ideas between this dream pas- 
sage in the NurCs Priesfs Tale and Holkot makes it pretty nearly 
certain that the Libri Sapientiae furnished this material to Chaucer. 
The following is a comparison of this dream passage in Chaucer 
and in Holkot: 



NUN'S PRIESTS TALE.» 

No-thing, God wot, but 
vanitee, in sweven is. 

Swevenes engendren of 
replecciouns, 

And ofte of fume, and 
of complecdouns. 



TROILUS AND CRES- 
SIDA.« 

A Straw for aUe swe- 
venes signifiaunce I 

Leches seyn, that of 
complexiouns 

Proceden they, or fast, 
or glotonye. 



Lo Catoun, which that 
was so wys a man, 

Seyde he nat thus, ne 
do no fors of dremes ? 



HOLKOT.* 

Utram divinatio per 
somnia sit licita : et arguit 
quod non. (Lectio 202.) 

Et Aristoteles de som- 
niis et vigiliis et etiam 
Albertus * in libro suo de 
eisdem : Somnia sumunt 
originem multipliciter : 
aliquando a corpore hu- 
mano ; aliquando ab ani- 
ma; aliquando a corpori- 
bus supercelestibus ; ali- 
quando a spiritibus bonis ; 
aliquando a spiritibus 
malis. Ex parte quidem 
corporis originaliter ori- 
untur somnia communiter 
in humore. (Lectio 202.) 

. . . quia poetice dicitur : 
Somnia ne cures, nam 



and dote in most things or in all, belonging to election, will, or other manifest 
operations of the understanding.'" Burton *s Anat. of MeL^ p. 108, ed. 1805. 
(Skeat, ibid.y note on 4123.) 

1 That " Bartholome's " book was current in England in 1 296 is proved by a MS. 
at Oxford (Ashm. 1512), which was copied in November of that year (Diet, of 
Nat. Biog., Art. on Glan villa, p. 410). 

a 102-336. 

« Bk. v, sts. 52-55. 

^ Lectiones 202 and 103. 

* T. V, li. ill, De Somuo et VigUia, tract, ii, ca. I. 
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NUN'S PRIESTS TALE. 



. . . Many a man, more 
of auctoritee Than cvere 
Catoun was, . . . [says] 

That dremes ben signi- 
ficadouns, 

As wel of loye 



as tribulaciouns. 

Swevenes engendren . . . 

Whan humours been to 
habundant m a wight. 

Certes this dreem, . . . 

Cometh of the grete 
superfluitee 

Of youre rede colera, 
pardee, 

Which causeth folk to 
dremen in here dremes 

Of . . . fyr with rede 
lemes, . . . 

Right as the humour 
of malencolye 



TROILUS AND CRES- 
SIDA. 



Eek othere seyn that 
thorugh impressiouns, 

As if a wight hath fast 
a thing in minde, 

That ther-of cometh 
avisiouns ; 



For prestes of the tem- 
ple tellen this, 



HOLKOT. 

fallunt somnia plures. 
(Lectiones 202 and 103.) ^ 
Ex parte anime habent 
originem propter vehe- 
ment e m sollicitudinem 
anime circa aliquid in 
vigilia. (Lectio 103.) 
Eccles. V, Per multas 
curas sequuntur somnia. 
(Lectio 202.) 

(somnia sumunt originem, 
multipliciter) . . . 
aliquando 



That dremes been the 
revelaciouns 

Of goddes, a spiritibus ^ bonis 

And as wel they telle, 
y-wis, 

That they ben infemals aliquando 
illusiouns ; a spiritibus malis. (Lec- 

tio 202.) 

Colera 

nimis abundante in cor- 

pore, 



somniat homo frequenter 

de incendiis et conflagra- 

tione 

domorum et hominum. 

(Lectio 202.) 

sicut narrat Albertus de 

quodam qui somniavit 



For they precede of thy 
malencolye. 



1 Cato, De Moribus, li. ii, dist. 31. 

2 Cf. also 

Or if that spirits have the might 

To make folk to dreme a-night. {House of Fame^ i, 41 f.) 
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NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE. 

Causeth ful many a 
man, in sleep, to crye. For 
fere of blake beres, or 
boles blake. Or elles, blake 
develes wole him take 

I counseille yow . . . 

That both of colere, 
and of malencolye 

Ye purge yow; 



Of othere humours 
coude I telle also, 

That werken many a 
man in sleep ful wo ; 

But I wol passe as 
lightly as I can. 



TROILUS AND CRES- 
SIDA. 

That doth thee f ele in 
sleep 
al this penaunce. 



HOLKOT. 



picem ardentem infun- 
dere in ventrem suum 
propter abundantiam co- 
lere nigre et expurgefactus 
emisit de se coleram ni- 
gram. (Lectiones 202 and 
103.) 

Ex parte corporis qui- 
dem sicut cum aliquis 
humor dominatur in ho- 
mine sicut flegma melan- 
colia vel colera, contingit 
per motum vehementem, 
illius formare consimiUa 
ydola concordantia cum 
Ulo. ... Et talia somnia 
sunt signa infirmitatum. 
(Lectio 103; cf. Lectio 
202.) 



HOUSE OF FAME, (i, 21 ff.) 
As if folkes complexiouns 

Maken hem dreme of reflexiouns ; 

Or elles thus, as other sayn, 

For to greet feblenesse of brayn, 
By abstinence, or by seeknesse, 

Prison, stewe, or greet distresse ; 
Or elles by disordinaunce 
Of naturel acustomaunce. 
That som man is to curious 
In studie, or melancolious. . . . 



HOLKOT. 

Quando aliquis humor dominatur in 
homine, sicut Flegma, Melancolia, vel 
Colera, contingit . . . Fantasiam ibi 
formare consimilia idola concordantia 
cum illo. . . . 

Dicit Aristoteles quod tria genera 
hominum bene diuinantur. . . . 

Vesani, Amantes et Melancolici. 

Vesani sunt Ideote et fatui, cuius 
causa est. . . . 



Melancolici sunt imaginatiui quia 
sunt frigid! et sicci ; ideo fit in eis na- 
turalitermaior impressio simulacrarum. 
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HOUSE OF FAME, (i, at ff.) 



Or that the cruel lyf unsofte 
Which these ilke lovers leden 
That hopen over muche or dreden, 
That purely hir impressiouns 
Causeth hem avisiouns ; 
Or if that spirits have the might 
To maken folk to dreme a-night ; 
Or if the soule, of propre kinde. 
Be so parfit, as men finde, 
That hit forwot that is to come, 
And that hit warneth alle and somme 
Of everiche of hir aventures 
By avisiouns, or by figures, 
But that our flesh ne hath no might 
To understonden hit aright, 
For hit is warned to derkely. 



HOLKOT. 

. . . Fumus ^ autem melancolicus as- 
cendens denigrat cerebrum . . . et ex 
istis contingit quod Melancolid sunt 
bonl somniatores. 

Amantes de notis suis 



certius somniant. (Lectio 103.) 

Nam corpora supercelestia influendo 
virtutem nostris corporibus alterant 
corpora in somnia et tunc contingit 
Fantasiam sibi formare species et idola 
conf ormia qualitatibus in corpore causa- 
tis ; et sic apparent anime alique effec- 
tus futuri, sicut de bellis et f ertUitate et 
sterilate terre et huiusmodi. (Lectio 
202.) 



Examples' of the force of dreams. 



CICERO.* 

Ilia duo somnia, quae 
creberrume commemoran- 
tur a Stoicis, quis tandem 
potest contemner© ? 

Unum de Simonide: 
qui cum 

ignotum quendam pro- 
iectum mortuum vidis- 
isset eumque humavisset 
haberetque in animo 
navem conscendere, mon- 
eri visus est 
ne id faceret ab eo, quem 



VALERIUS MAXIMUS.« 



Is, (Simonides) enim 
cum ad litus nauem ap- 
pulisset inhumatumque 
corpus iacens sepulturae 
mandasset, 

admonitus ab eo 



HOLKOT." 



Simonides cum ad litus 
nauem applicuisset inhu- 
matumque corpus iacens 
reperisset et illud sepul- 
ture mandasset, 



admonitus ab eo per 
somnium 
ne proximo die nauigaret, ne proxima die nauigaret 



iCf. 



Swevenes engendren of replecciouns, 
And ofte of fume (A^. P. T., 103 f.) 



^ N.P. r., 164-242. 
' De Divinatione^ i, 27. 



* Facta et Dicta^ i, 7. 
5 Super Sap., Lectio 103. 
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CICERO. 

sepultura adf ecerat ; si 
navigavisset, eum nau- 
fragio esse peritunim ; 
itaque Simonidem redisse, 
perisse ceteros, qui turn 
navigavissent. 



Alterum ita traditum, 
clarum admodum som- 
nium: cum 

duo quidam Arcades fami- 
liares iter una facerent et 
Megaram venissent, alte- 
rum ad coponem dever- 
tisse, ad hospitem alterum ; 

qui ut cenati quiescerent, 
concubia nocte visum 
esse in somnis 
ei, qui erat in hospitio, 

ilium alterum orare ut 
subveniret, quod sibi a 
copone interitus para- 
retur : 



eum primo perterritum 
somnio surrexisse, 

dein cum se conlegisset 
idque visum pro 



VALERIUS MAXIMUS. 



in terra remansit. Qui 
inde soluerant fluctibus 
et procellis in conspectu ^ 
eius obruti sunt : ipse lae- 
tatus est, quod uitam suam 
somnio, quam naui cre- 
dere maluisset. . . . 

Prozimum somnium 
etsi paulo longius, propter 
nimiam tamen euidentiam 
ne omittatur impetrat. 

Duo familiares Arcades 
iter una facientes Mega- 
ram uenerunt, quorum 
alter se ad hospitem con- 
tulit, alter in tabernam 
meritoriam deuertit. 



Is, qui in hospitio erat, 
uidit in somnis 
comitem suum orantem 
ut sibi coponis insidiis 
circumuento subueniret : 
posse enim celeri eius 
adcursu se inminenti peri- 
culo subtrahi. 

Quo uiso excitatus pro- 
siluit tabernamque, in qua 
is deuersabatur, petere 
conatus est. Pestifero 
deinde fato eius huma- 
nissimum propositum 



HOLKOT. 



in terra remansit. Qui 
inde soluerant, fluctibus 
et procellis in eius con- 
spectu obruti sunt: ipse 
letatus est, quod uitam 
suam somnio, quam naui 
credere maluisset. . . . 
(Lectio 202.) 



Duo familiares Archa- 
des iter facientes Mega- 
ram uenerunt, quorum 
alter se ad hospitem con- 
tulit, alter ad tabernam 
meritoriam deuertit. 



Is, qui in hospitio erat, 
uidit in somnis 
comitem suum orantem 
ut sibi caponis insidiis 
circumuento opem ferret: 
posset enim celeri eius 
accursu se imminenti peri- 
culo liberare. 

Quo uiso excitatus pro- 
siluit tabernam, in qua is 
diuersabatur, petere cona- 
tus est. Pestifero deinde 
fato eius profanissimum 
propositum tamquam su- 



iCf. 



In sighte of othere shippes it byside, 

That with hem seyled at the same tyde. (A^. P, T., 283 f.) 
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CICERO, 
nihilo. habendum esse 
duxisset. recubuisse ; 

turn ei dormienti eundem 

ilium visum esse rogare 

ut, quoniam sibi vivo non 

subvenisset, 

mortem suam ne inultam 

esse pateretur : 

se interfectum in 

plaustrum a copone esse 
coniectum et supra ster- 
cus iniectum; petere ut 
mane ad portam adesset, 
priusquam plaustrum ex 
oppido exiret. 

Hoc vero eum somnio 
commotum mane bubulco 
praesto ad portam f uisse, 

quaesisse ex eo quid esset 
in plaustro : ilium perter- 
ritum fugisse, mortuum 
erutum esse, 

coponem re patefacta 
poenas dedisse. 



VALERIUS MAXIMUS. 
tamquam superuacuum 
damnault et lectum ac 
somnum repetiit. 

Tunc idem ei saucius 
oblatus obsecrauit ut 
quoniam vitae suae auxi- 
liumferre neglexisset, neci 
saltem ultionem negaret : 



HOLKOT. 
peruacuum damnault et 
lectum ac somnum repe- 
tut. 

Tunc idem ei saucius 
oblatus obsecrauit ut et- 
si ante uite sue auxilium 
ferre neglexisset, neci sal- 
tem ultionem negaret : 



corpus en mi suum a cau- corpus enim suum a cau- 

pone trucidatum tum pone trucidatum cum 

maxime plaustro ferri ad magno plaustro ferri ad 

portam stercore cooper- portam stercore cooper- 

tum. tum. 



Tam constantibus fami- 
liaris precibus com pulsus 
protinus ad portam cucur- 
rit et plaustrum, quod in 
quiete demonstratum erat, 



comprehendit cauponem- 
que ad capitale supplicium 
perduxit. 



Tam constantibus fami- 
liaris precibus compulsus 
protinus ad portam cucur- 
rit et plaustrum quod in 
quiete demonstratum erat, 



comprehendit cauponem- 
quead capitale supplicium 
perduxit. (Lectio 103.) 



NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE. 



Reed eek of Joseph, and ther shul ye 

see 
Wher dremes ben somtyme (I sey nat 

alle) 
Warning of thinges that shul after falle. 

Loke of Egipt the king daun Pharao, 
His bakere and his boteler also, 
Wher they ne felte noon effect in 
dremes. 



HOLKOT. 
lUe visiones fuerant signa f uturorum 
eventuum, ergo licitum est per tales 
visiones somniales divinare. Item in 
scriptura sacra legimus multa per som- 
nia divinasse. Gen. xxxvii de Joseph 
qui dixit : Vidi per somnum etc. (Lec- 
tio 202.) 



[a corporibus celestibus 
de somnio Pharaonis. . . 
cf. also Lectio 132.) 



. . sicut f uit] 
(Lectio 202 ; 
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The final source of these various remarks on dreams is, in a sense, 
twofold : the general or philosophical discussion of the nature and 
cause of dreams goes back, if we accept Holkot's authority, largely 
to Albertus Magnus and to Aristotle ; and the application of these 
general principles, made by two striking "examples," goes back 
ultimately either to Cicero or to Valerius Maximus. How, then, are 
Chaucer's dream passages related to these ultimate authorities ? As 
far as the two dream-stories are concerned, Chaucer's version, in my 
opinion, might equally well have its source in Cicero or in Valerius 
Maximus.* But there is still the fact that the other dream material 



^ Professor Skeat, however, decides for Cicero ; for he says (note on line 4174) : 
" Warton thinks that Chaucer took it (the story of the * two felawes *) rather from 
Valerius Maximus, who has the same story ; i, 7. He has, however, overlooked 
the statement in line 4254, which decides for Cicero." The statement in line 4254 
is as follows : 

And certes, in the same book I rede, — 

but both stories occur in Valerius as well as in Cicero. And Professor Louns- 
bury also decides for Cicero, basing his decision on two statements made by 
Chaucer himself. In both Cicero and Valerius Maximus the order of the anec- 
dotes is the opposite of the order in Chaucer, and in neither Cicero nor Valerius 
Maximus does one story follow the other, " right in the next chapter." In Cicero, 
one story follows the other directly, in the same chapter; in Valerius, one story 
follows the other in the same chapter after several intervening paragraphs. 
Professor Lounsbury says : " He [Chaucer] informs us, moreover, that the two 
tales follow one another directly in his original. This they do in Cicero ; this 
they do not do in Valerius Maximus. In the work of the latter they are separated 
by several anecdotes of a similar character " (Stud, in Chaucer^ II, 274). Chaucer's 
remark is this : 

And certes, in the same book I rede, 

Right in the nexte chapitre after this, — 

Now, this does not accord with the testimony of Cicero, or of Valerius or of 
Holkot's references. But Holkot himself quotes the tale in full, and there 
Chaucer might have read the stories in the same order that the Nun's Priesfs 
Tale shows, though the second was far from being in the next chapter after the 
first. Perhaps the meaning of Chaucer's words should not be pressed, and the 
remark may be set down to the same convention that made the trouveur assert 
" Trouver le poez en Testoire " whenever he felt that he was about to make a 
strain upon the credulity of his audience. 

Holkot seems to have made a mistake in one of his references. In Lectio 
103 he quotes the story which is first in Chaucer as from. Valerius Maximus, 
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associated in Chaucer with these two stories is also found in Holkot 
associated with these two stories. And in Holkot the stories are 
quoted from Valerius Maximus. If, then, Chaucer knew the discus- 
sion of dreams in Holkot, he certainly knew the version of the two 
stories which belongs to Valerius Maximus, whether he also knew 
Cicero's version or not. 

Now, the number and variety o£ correspondences between Chaucer 
and Holkot with regard to these dream passages make it difficult 
to ascribe such correspondences to chance. And the correspond- 
ence between Chaucer and Holkot does not end with this dream 
discussion. Other evidence that Chaucer knew these commentaries 
is furnished by further passages in the NutCs Friesfs Tale, in the 
Wife of Bathes Prologue, in the Pardoner's Tale, in the Sumnour's 
Tale, in the Squire*s Tale, and in the Troilus, These parallels are 
as follows : 

NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE.* 

Wommannes counseil broghte us first Per mulierem dyabolus ab initio 

to wo, Adam in paradise perstrauit. (Lec- 

And made Adam fro paradys to go. tio 38.) 

(437 f) 



li. ix, ca. V. In Lectio 202 he quotes the story which is second in Chaucer as 
from Valerius Maximus, li. i, ca. v. Modem editions of Valerius Maximus place 
both stories in li. i, ca. vii. Holkot's reference of both these stories to ca. v, 
instead of ca. vii, is justified by the 1485 edition of Valerius Maximus. But his 
reference of the first story to li. ix, instead of to li. i, is surely a plain mistake. 

With regard to line 164, " Oon of the gretteste auctours that men rede," Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury says: "This was what Cicero assuredly was. It was what 
Valerius Maximus just as assuredly was not" (ibid,). Mr. Lounsbury admits, 
however, that " with the compilation of the inferior writer [Valerius] he [Chaucer] 
was indisputably acquainted." This distinction seems to me to be a modem one 
which the mediaeval reader would not have understood. To the Middle Ages an 
author was great if he was widely known. And there can be no doubt that 
Valerius Maximus was widely known to the Middle Ages. His name constantly 
crops out in sermons as authority for a preacher's statement. Moreover, Vale- 
rius Maximus is named by Mr. Crane (Johnson^s Cyc.y Art. on Exempla) as one 
of the chief sources of Exempla collections ; and nothing, I suppose, was better 
known to the Middle Ages than the stories of the example-books. 

1 If Chaucer meant anything more than a joke by quoting Boethius for his 
musical feeling in the following lines : 
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Ill 



Alias I ye lordes, many a fals flatour 
Is in your courtes, and many a losen- 

geour, 
That plesen yow wel more, by my feilh, 
Than he that soothfastnesse unto yow 

seith. 
Redeth Ecclesiaste of flaterye ; 
Beth war, ye lordes, of hir trecherye. 

(Sosff.) 



Adulator cuius lingua nouacula acuta 
et dolosa, ideo tibi blanditur ut te de- 
cipiat et oculum discretionis tibi eruat : 



Eccle. xii : In labiis suis indulcat inimi- 
cus et in corde suo insidiatur. (Lectio 
131.) 



WIFE OF BATH'S PROLOGUE.* (Uctioncs 38 and 45) 



Whan myn housbond is fro the world 

y-gon, 
Som Cristen man shal wedde me anon ; 
For thanne th' apostel seith, that I am 

free to wedde. (47 ff.) 



Right thus th* apostel tolde it un-to me; 
And bad our housbondes for to love 

us weel. (160 f.) 
For god it woot, he sat ful ofte and 

song 
Whan that his shoo ful bitterly him 

wrong. 
Ther was no wight, save god and he, 

that wiste, 



I ad Corin., vii : Mulier alligata est 
viro eius quanto tempore vir eius viuit ; 
cum autem dormierit vir eius, liberata 
est cui vult nubat in domino. (Lectio 

4S) 

Dicit ad Ephe. v : Viri, diligite uxores 
vestras. ... Col. iii: Viri, diligite 
uxores vestras. (Lectio 45.) 

Hiero. Contra loui., i li., legimus 
quendam apud Romanos nobilem cum 
eum amici arguerent quare uxorem for- 
mosam et castam et diuitem repudias- 
set, protendisse pedem et dixisse eis 
fertur : hie soccus quem cemitis, videtur 



Therwith ye han in musik more felinge 
Than hadde Boece, or any that can singe, 

he may have known that Boethius is cited by Holkot as a defender of song: 
" Carmina, id est, armonia dissoluta et lasciva ; contra que nota Boetium in pro- 
logo super musicam.'' (Lectio 129.) 

1 The following parallel from another chapter may be worth noting : 



Of Eva first, that for hir wikkednesse, 

Was al mankinde broght to wrecchednesse, 
For which that Jesu Crist him-self was 

slayn, 
That boghte us with his herte-blood agayn. 

(714 ff.) 



Per feminam mors in orbem terrarum in- 
trauit et cum 

per filium dei ordinata esset nostra redemptio, 

. . . hostis . . . 
salutem totius humani generis machinatus 
est per feminam impedire. (Lectio 128.) 
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In many wyse, how sore I him twiste. 

(49iff.)> 
For which he often tymes wolde preche, 
And me of olde Romayn gestes teche, 
How he, Simplicius Gallus, lefte his 

wyf, 
And hir forsook for terme of al his lyf, 
Noght but for open-heeded he hir say 
Lokinge out at his dore upon a day. 
Another Romayn tolde he me by name, 
That for his wyf was at a someres game 
With-oute his witing, he forsook hir eke. 

(641-649) 
Metellius, the foule cherl, the swyn, 
That with a staf birafte hb wyf hir lyf, 
For she drank wyn. . . . (460 ff.) 
Tho redde * he me how 
Sampson loste his heres, 
Slepinge, his lemman kitte hem with 

hir sheres ; 
Thurgh whiche tresoun loste he bothe 

yen. {721 ff.) 
No-thing forgat he the penaunce and 

wo 
That Socrates had with hise wyves 

two; (727 f.) 
" Bet is," quod he, " thyn habitacioun 
Be with a leoun or a foul dragoun, 
Than with a womman usinge for to 

chyde." 



nouus et elegans, sed nemo preter me 
scit ubi me premat. (Lectio 45.) 

£t merito arguenda fuit seuera au- 
steritas trium virorum de quibus narrat 
Valerius, li. vi, c. iii, quorum primus 
vocabatur Gall us Sulpicius. Hie pu- 
blice uzorem repudiauit quia in publi- 
cum prodierat discooperto capite. 

Secundus vero dicebatur Sextus 
Soph us. Hie simpliciter uxorem re- 
pudiauit quia est ausa ludos spectare 
ipso ignorante. 

Tercius dicebatur Metellius. Hie 
uxorem eo quod vinum bibisset, fuste 
percussam interemit. (Lectio 45.) 

Per mulierem fortissimum 

Sansonem rasum 



cecauit. 
De eodem \sc. Socrate] narrat 
Hieronimus contra Jovian um, quod 

habuit duas uxores que cum semel 

litigarent pro viro, etc. 

Conmorari draconi et leoni placebit 



quam habitare cum muliere nequam. 

Et ideo bonum consilium datur, pro- 
verbia, xxL 



iCf. 



But I wot best wher wringeth me my she. {Marchantes Tale, 309.) 

^ The authors from which Jankin read about his " wikked wyves," according to 
his wife, were bound in one volume. This volume may have been just such a 
production as Holkot's ; for the Super Sapientiatn is full of passages from Jan- 
kin's authors, — " Valerie," and the golden " Theofraste," " Jerome . . . agayn 
Jovinian," " Ovydes Art and bokes many on." And Lectio 38 contains just such 
an enumeration (quoted from Chrysostom) of the miseries brought by woman as 
proved so exasperating to the Wife of Bath. Lectio 45 also quotes the extract 
from the "golden book" of Theophrastus upon which vv. 221, 236-241, 285 f., 
290-296 are based. But other lines of the Wife's Prologue show that Chaucer 
knew a fuller extract than the one which Holkot quotes. 
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*' Bet is," quod he, ** hye in the roof Melius est sedere in angulo domatis 

abyde 

Than with an angry wyf doun in the quam cum muliere litigiosa in domo 

hous; (775 f.) conuiuit. 

Valerius ad Rufinum ; Contumelia 

They been so wikked and contrarious ; viri est uxor inobediens, quia Eccles. 

(780.)! XXV : 

Mulier si primatum habeat 

They haten that hir housbondes loveth Contraria est viro suo. 

ay." (781.) 

Thow seyst that dropping houses, and £t ergo solet did quod tria genera 

eek smoke, sunt que hominem de domo sua expel- 

And chyding wyves, maken men to flee lunt, viz.^ fumus, stilUcidium, et uxor 

Out of hir owene hous ; * * (278 ff.) mala. (Lectio 38.) 

PARDONER'S TALE. (Lectio ai.) 

The holy writ take I to witnesse, Et ideo ad Ephe. v, scribitur : 

That luxurie is in wyn and dronken- Nolite* inebriari vino in quo est lux- 

esse. una, 

Lo, how that dronken Loth, un- scilicet effective exemplum de Loth, 

kindely. Gen. xix. 
Lay by his doghtres two, unwitingly; 

(483 ff.) 

Senek seith eek a good word doute- Unde dicit (Seneca) nihil aliud esse 

less; ebrietatem quam voluntariam infa- 



1 Professor Skeat says: "LI. 780, 781 seem to have been suggested by the 
following verse ** (of Proverbs). The following verse in the Vulgate version, to 
which Professor Skeat apparently refers, reads : " Anima impii desiderat malum, 
non miserebitur proximo suo " (Proverbs, xxi, 10). But the continuation of the 
subject in Holkot offers a closer parallel than the following verse in Proverbs. 

^ " Chaucer quotes this as from Solomon in the Pers. Tale, 1-631, and explains 
it there more fully ; and again, in the Tale of Melibeus, B 2276." (Skeat, V, 299, 
note on 1. 278.) Cf. the Welsh proverb quoted in Rolfe*s edition of I Hen. IV, 
p. 175. 

* Cf . also the following quotation from Proverbs in the Wife^s Prologue and in 
Holkot : 

A fair womman, but she he chaast also, 
Is lyk a gold ring in a sowes nose. (784 f.) 

Porci sunt lubrici moraliter et sus est meretrix; juxta illud, Proverbia xi: 
circulus aureus in naribus suis, mulier pulchra et fatua. (Lectio 133.) 

* " In the margin of the MSS. E., Hn., Cp., Pt., and HI. is the note : * Nolite 
inebriari vino, in quo est luxuria,' quoted from the Vulgate version of Eph. 
V, 18." (Skeat, V, 277, note on 1. 483.) 
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He seith he can no difference fynde 
Betwix a man that is out of his mynde 
And a man which that is dronkelewe, 
But that woodnesse, yfallen in a 

shrewe, 
Perseuereth lenger than doth dron- 

kenesse. (492 ff.) 
A lecherous thing is wyn, and dron- 

kenesse 
Is full of stryving and of wrecched- 

nesse. (549 f.) 
And over al this, avyseth yow right 

wel 
What was comaunded un-to Lamuel — 
Nat Samuel, but Lamuel, seye I — 
Redeth the Bible, and finde it ex- 

presly 
Of wyn-geving to hem that han jus- 

tyse.»* {583 ff-) 



miam; extended in plures dies ilium 
ebrii habitum : num quidem de furore 
dubitabis ? 



Nunc quoque non minor sed brevior? 

Proverbia xx, Luxuriosa^ res est 
vinum et tumultuosa ebrietas. 



Regibus etiam erat prohibitum, Pro- 
verbia xxxi : 

Noli dare regibus vinum O Lamuel. 

Cf. also Lectio 122: Noli regibus, 
O Lamuel, noli regibus dare vinum 
quia^ nullum secretum est ubi regnat 
ebrietas. 



1 Professor Skeat says : " The reference appears to be, as pointed out by 
Tyrwhitt, to Seneca's letters ; Epist. Ixxxiii : * Extende in plures dies ilium ebrii 
habitum : numquid de furore dubitabis ? nunc quoque non est minor, sed bre- 
vior ? * " (V, 278, note on 1. 492.) Gower (ed. Pauli, III, 20), too, as Professor 
Lounsbury remarks (II, 270), has this sentence of Seneca's which Holkot and 
Chaucer quote; and Gower (I, 358 f.) has also the story of Alexander and the 
sea-robber which Holkot (Lectio 3) quotes from Augustine. 

2 " In the margin of MSS. E. and Hn. is written : * Luxuriosa res vinum, et con- 
turaeliosa ebrietas.' " (Skeat, V, 279, note on 1. 549.) As in the case of 1. 483, 
Holkot has again the same text that is suggested by the annotation of the various 
MSS. (save for the word '* contumeliosa ") ; and this Bible quotation in which 
Holkot and the two MSS. agree differs, not unnaturally, from the reading of our 
version. See note 5, below. Cf. also 1. 492 f., the coincidence of Holkot's 
quotation with Tyrwhitt's suggestion. 

* The Pardoner might have found his " authors " on the subject of swearing in 
the chapter of Holkot on that subject. Cf. 
The heighe god forbad swering at al, 
Witnesse on Mathew ; but in special 
Of swering 



seith the holy Jeremye, 
' Thou shalt seye sooth thyn othes, and nat 
lye. 



Matthew v: Sit sermo vester est, est, 
non, non. Quod autem his abundantius 
est, a malo est. ... De juramenti ilino- 
centia est sciendum, quod ad juramentum 
requirunt tria : Justitia, Judicium, et Veritas, 
sicut dicitur Hiere. iv : 

Jurabis uiuit Dominus in veritate et in 
judicio et in justitia. (Lectio 152.) 
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"S 



*■ Agayns an old mafi, hoor upon his Leui. xix : Coram cano capite, 

heed, 

Ye sholde aryse/ wherfor I yeue yow consurge et honora personam senis. 

reed, 

Ne doth un-to an old man noon harm Eccle. viii : Ne spemas hominem in 

now, senectute sua, 

No more than ye wolde men dide to yow etenim ex nobis senescnnt. (Lectio 49.) 
In age, if that ye so longe abyde. (743 ff.) 

SOMNOURS TALE. (Lectio 3.) 



Whilom ther was an irous potestat, 
As seith Senek, etc. (309-334.) 



Unde Seneca in li. i, De Ira, ad 
Nouatum, de iudice quodam malo dicit 
quod furore accensus condemnauit ad 
mortem tres milites innocentes per hunc 
modum : unum iussit occidi quia de via 
redierat sine socio commilitone; im- 
ponens ei quod eum interficeret. Pre- 
cepitque statim militi astanti quod eum 
duceret ad locum supplicii ubi morte 
plecteretur. Cum autem esset eductus, 
rediit commilito sanus et incolumis pro 
quo alius morte plectendus ducebatur. 
Videns autem hoc tercius miles qui 
primum ducebatur versus supplicium 
rediit ad iudicem et ambos coram illo 



And swere in dome, and eek in rightwis- 
nesse ; ' (305 ff.) 

* The passages which Chaucer quotes from Innocent III in the Pardoner^s 
Tale (210 ff., 223 ff.) and in the Tale of the Man of Lawe (771-777) are also 
quoted in full by Holkot. But it is hardly worth while to give them here, for the 
translation which Chaucer himself says he made of Innocent III (Z. G, IV., first 
Prologue, 414 f-) makes him independent of any second-hand source. 

* " This last clause is quite different from that in our own version." (Skeat, 
Chaucer's Works, V, 280, note on 1. 561.) Our version of Proverbs, xxxi, 4, runs : 
" It is not for kings, O Lemuel, // is not for kings to drink wine ; nor for princes 
strong drink." And in a London edition of 1585, the verse runs : " Absit regibus, 
o Lemoel, absit regibus bibere vinnm; & dominatoribus desyderium potus inebri- 
antis." Holkot's reading of this verse of Proverbs (xxxi, 4) and of Proverbs, xx, i 
(cf . Pardoneres Tale, 549) as well as Chaucer*s, regularly agrees with the reading of 
the Vulgate, of a MS. edition of the Bible which belongs to the fourteenth century, 
of the Gutenberg Bible, and of other editions which are prior to the sixteenth 
century. 
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milites presentauit quod ut vidit tyran- 
nus furore accensus iudicium dedit tale. 
Primo dixit: Te iubeo occidi quia 
iussus es ocddere et Imperatori non 
obedisti Secundo: Te, inqnit, iubeo 
interfid quia damnatus es. Et terdo : 
Te, inquit, similiter iubeo interfid quia 
causa commilitoni damnationis fuisti. 

SQUIERES TALE. (Lectio 78.) 

As by the whelp chasted is the leoun. £t similes magistro leonis qui non 

(491.) leonem sed catulum verberat. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. (Lectio 164.) 

Rd etiam ad simulacrum confugien- 
tes veniam sunt adepti. Veneratique 
sunt illud potius timore quam amore ; 
unde Petronius ^ lacedonum : 
Eek drede fond first go'^des, I sup- primus in orbe deos fecit inesse timor. 
pose, (iv, St. 202, V. I.) 

It is, of course, to be admitted that many of these parallels con- 
cern literary material — like the proverbial lore of the Wife of 
Bath's Irologue, or other stock quotations — which keeps recurring 
in mediaeval literature, and which, accordingly, Chaucer might have 
known independently of Holkot. But even in these cases there is 
often such correspondence in some point of detail as to make im- 
probable the theory of an agreement due to accident. Granting, 
however, that in some cases the agreement between Chaucer and 
Holkot arises from an independent use of stock material, there still 
remain agreements between the two authors which are significant 
enough to make it more than probable tha't Chaucer knew Holkot.* 



1 Fragment 27. Statius (Thebaidy iii, 66) has borrowed this line from Petro- 
nius : " Primus in orbe deos fecit timor I " and were it not for Chaucer's evident 
knowledge of Holkot, the Troilus line would naturally be referred to Statius 
rather than to Petronius. 

2 We know that Chaucer knew of the book of Holkot*s friend and fellow- 
scholar, Bradwardine, for he names Bradwardine's work in the NutCs 'Priesfs 
Tale itself (422). 
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So far as the Nun^s Priesfs Tale^ in particular, is concerned, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that Chaucer took his account of the 
cause of dreams from Holkot's discussion, which goes back, in part, 
to Albertus Magnus and to Aristotle, and that he knew Holkot's 
quotation of the two dream-stories from Valerius Maximus. 

Of the details which appear in the NutCs Priesfs Tale and not in 
the French and German epic narrative, there now remain only those 
whose source is self-evident : the stock phrases of the story-teller, 
the tale of Daun Burnel the Ass, the appeal to Geoffrey of Vinsauf, 
and the invective against Friday.* 



1 Though a formula is too rigid to indicate the fusion of new and old material 
in the NurCs Priesfs Tale, it will do to set forth the general proportion of the 
new to the old. Let O represent the traits common to the three epic versions of 
the Chantecler episode, and a, by c, etc., the accessory traits, found in Chaucer. 
Then — O + a -\- b + c + d + e represents the N, P. 7!, in which a = the addi- 
tions in the manner of a mediaeval sermon — 72 lines : 

u. 385-390 

404-446 
505-510 
518-520 
582 

583-584 

616-623 

624-626 
b = the additions on dreams — 236 lines : 11. 101-336. 
c = the additions in the mock heroic manner — 92 lines : 

11. 30-48 
49-61 

337-350 

353-365 

367-384 

447-461 

d= stock phrases of story-tellers — 6 lines : 

U. 366 
391-394 

554 
e= other additions — 22 lines : 

11. 492-499, Daun Burnel 
521-526, the day Friday 
526-534, Geoffrey of Vinsauf. 
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The results of this investigation, in conclusion, are as follows: 
For the tale of the Nun*s Priest, Chaucer apparently selected a nar- 
rative which would have been within the range of the Priest's pro- 
fessional reading. The version of this tale which Chaucer chose to 
work up belonged to the epic tradition of the story, and agreed, in 
general simplicity of treatment, with the version given by Reinhart 
Fuchsy and, in many of the details of execution, with the version 
given by the Roman de Renart. The fundamental material of the 
Nun^s Priesfs Tale, then, is to be sought in the Chantecler episode 
of the Renart epic. But the perfection of dramatic power which 
the NutCs Priesfs Tale exhibits, the dignity of its characters, its 
conversations, and the humor which pervades it are Chaucer's own. 
Chaucer's, too, are those discussions which seem to keep an always 
fresh interest for him, and which re-appear in the Troilus, And 
Chaucer's, finally, is the adaptation of the material by which the 
Priest, like the Pardoner, tells his tale in sermon form. For many 
of the digressions in both the Nun's Priesfs Tale and in the Par- 
doner's Tale relate themselves, as if by design on Chaucer's part, to 
the store of material in the sermon-books of the Middle Ages, and, 
in particular, to the Lectiones of Robert Holkot. 



a-\-b-\- c-\- d-\- e = \2% lines ; N, P, 7: = 626 lines ; O = 198 lines. The 
traditional material, therefore, has been fused with more than twice as much new 
material. 
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cat (King Polecat) and rabbit, 35, n. 3. 

cat and rat, 25, n. 2. 

cat (tomcat) and sparrow, 28. 

cat and tiger, 18, n. 4. 

cat and wolves, 25, n. 4. 

cat as ascetic or saint, 44. 

cat, bear, fox, hare, and wolf, 18, n. 4. 

cat, hare, and sparrow, 38 f.; 44, n. i. 

Cat with One Tricky 18 ff.; 22, n. I. 

Cato, 103; 104. 

Caucasian tales, see Mourier. 

Caxton*s iEsop, see Jacobs. 

C^nac-Moncaut, 15, n. 2 ; 17, n. 3. 

Cerquand, 2, n. 3 ; 8, n. 3 ; 12, n. 2 ; 
15, n. I ; 22, n. I ; 25, n. 3. 

Chamberlain, 18, n. 4. 

Chambers, R., 39, n. i. 

Chantecler, 7; 9; 68; 78; 88; 91. 

Chantecler episode, see fox and cock 
story. 

Chantecler*s predecessor, 7 ; 8 ; 9. 

Chantecler*s song, 7 ; 8 ; 91, n. 2. 

Chatelain, 18, n. 4; 24; 35, n. 3; 41, 
n. I. 

Chaucer's original, 47-88; recon- 
structed, 88-90. 

Chaucer Society Publications, 33, n. 3. 

Chevalier au Lion, Le, 97, n. 3. 

chicken, bear, and fox, 29. 

chief of the animals, 39, n. i. 

Child, 17, n. 3. 

Chilon, 97, n. 3. 

Chinese ^Esop, see Thom. 

Chinese tales, see Dennys. 

choler, 102, n. i ; 104 ; 105. 

chorea, gy, n. 3. 



Chrysostom, 112, n. 2. 

Churl and the Bird, The, 23. 

Churmusta, 17, n. 3. 

Cicero, 55, n. i ; 106; 109 f. 

Cockelbie Sow, The Tale of, 2, n. 4. 

cock, the little, 38, n. i. 

cock and fox, see fox and cock. 

cock and jackal, 27 ; 35, n. 3. 

cock and wolf, see Alcuin*s fable. 

cock as priest, 43, n. 4. 

cock's remark, 86, n. 2. 

cock's wisdom, the, 91, n. 2. 

cock-sparrow, 29 f. 

Coelho, 15, n. 2; 30, n. 3; 69, n. 2. 

compare Lapin and elephant, 18, n. 4. 

compare Lapin, elephant and whale, 

18, n. 4. 
Conviviales Sermones, 15, n. 2. 
Coraes, 11, n. 2; 15, n. i ; 18, n. 4. 
Corinthians, Epistle to the, 1 11. 
counter-trick, 38, n. 4. 
cousinship, motive of, 7 ; 40, n. 3 ; 76 ; 

89. 
Cowell, see Jataka. 
Crane, Professor, 97, n. 3; 100, n. i. 
crane and she-fox, 18, n. 4. 
Cressida, 92 ; 94. 
crocodile and hare, 29. 
crocodile and monkey (Sumsumarch 

Jataka), 35, n. 3. 
crocodile and monkey (Vanarinda- 

Jataka), 29, n. 5 ; 35, n. 3. 
crow and geese (Vinilaka-Jataka), 30, 

n. 3. 
crow and jackal (AntOrJataka), 16, 

n. 5. 
crow as saint (Dhammaddhaja-fataka), 

41, n. I ; 45, n. i. 
crow, fox, and magpie, 24 ; 38. 
Croxall, 15, n. 2; 18, notes 2 and 4; 

40, n. 3 ; 44, n. 3. 
Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, 16. 
Cyril's fables, 41, n. i ; 43, n. 3. 
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Daddy Jakey see If arris. 

Dame Sirisy 69, n. 2. 

Daun Bur ft el the Ass, 117. 

daw and glowworm, 25. 

daybreak, epic detail of, 7 ; 82 ; 84 ; 

88. 
Death and hyena, 26. 
Deccan tales, see Frere. 
Decourdemanche, 15, n. 2 ; 16, n. i ; 

40, n. 3; 69, n. 2. 
'decree' theme, 15 ff.; 27, n. 8; 41, 

n. I. 
deer and terrapin, 18, n. 4. 
deer and tortoise, 18, n. 4. - 
deer, dog, and jaguar, 24, n. 3. 
De Gubematis, 17, n. 2; 18, n. 4; 25, 

n. 3; 39»n- i; 44» n. 3. 
demon and pundit, 25, n. 4. 
Dennys, 25, notes 2 and 4 ; 30, n. 3. 
denouement, tragic for the cock, 11, 

n. 2; 41, n. I. 
destiny, 78 ; 92 ; 93, n. 3. 
De Vos un de Hane^ 2, n. 2 ; 15, n. 2 ; 

22, n. I ; 27 ; 33, n. i j 49, notes 

2 and 5; 50, n. i. 
Dhammaddhaja-Jatakay 45, n. i. 
Dingy the crow, 30, n. 3. 
Directorium (fox, dove, and sparrow), 

22, n. 2; 37; 38, n. 4; 39; 46; 

(fox and cock), 11, n. 2; 40 f. 
ditch, the, 49, n. 2. 
Divine Week, The^ 91, n. 2. 
Dodsley, 30, n. 3, 
dog, absence of the, 12, n. 2 ; 15, n. 3; 

17 ; 18, n. 4. 
dog as protector of the birds, 11, n. 2 ; 

12; 13. 
dog, cock, and fox (^sopic fable), 10 ff.; 

17, n. I ; 21. 
dogs, cat, and fox (mediaeval tale), see 

Cat with One Trick, 
dogs, cock, and fox (mediaeval tale), 

see * decree * theme, 
dog, goat, and Anansi, 24, n. 3. 



dog in the iEsopic fable, 12 f. 

dog in the Chantecler episode, ibid, 

dog in the Putimamsa Jataka^ 16, n. 5. 

dog, jackal, and she-goat, 16, n. 5. 

dog, jaguar, and deer, 24, n. 3. 

dog, persistence of the, 13. 

dog, pursuit by the, 7 ; 10 ff. ; 73 ; 90. 

dogs, several, 12 ; 14. 

Doni, North's translation of, see Jacobs. 

Douglas, Gavin, 2, n. 4. 

Dim lou et de fifuet 22, n. I ; 26 ; 33, 

n. 2. 
dove and fox, 15, n. 2. 
dove and grasshopper, 24, n. 3. 
dove, fox, and sparrow, 22, n. 2 ; 37 ; 

38, n. 4 ; 39 ; 46. 
dove, jackal, and heron, 37. 
dreams, 9; 47, n. i ; 85, n. i ; 89; 92 ; 

94; 95; loi; 103; 117, n. I. 
Droin episode (branch xi), 12, n. i ; 15, 

n. i; 25, n. 3; 37, n. i. 
Dryden, 2, n. 4. 
Dubois, 30, n. 3. 

Du M^ril, see Alcuin, Baldo, Theodulf . 
Dumoutier, 16, n. 5; 28, n, 3 ; 32, 

eagle and linnet, 18, n. 4. 
eagle and wren, 18, n. 4. 
V£cho de la Corrl%ey zZy n. i ; 27, n. 8 ; 

34, n. I. 
EcclesiasteSy 104. 
Ecdesiasticusy ill; 113; 115. 
El Conde Lucanory 38, n. 3. 
elephant and compare Lapin, 18, n. 4. 
elephant and goat, 18, n. 4 ; 25, n. 4. 
elephant, compare Lapin and whale, 

18, n. 4. 
elephant, hare, and whale, 18, n. 4. 
elephant, monkey, and partridge (Tit- 

tira-/ataka)y 34, n. 2. 
elephant, tortoise, and whale, 18, n. 4. 
Ephesiansy Epistle to they ill; 113; 

113, n. 4. 
epic animal tale, i ; 2-10. 
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epic details, 7 f . ; 9. 

epigram, the, 6 ; 24, n. 2 ; 27 ; 31, n. i ; 

32; 46, n. i; 62, n. 3; 71; 79; 

80 ; 81 ; 82; 90. 
example-books, 97, n. 3 ; 109, n. i. 
'examples,' 95; 97, n. 3; 100, n. i ; 

106; 109, 
Extravagantest see Oesterley (Stain- 

howel). 
eye, singing with one closed, 59, n. i ; 

83, n. I. 

fable version, i f . ; 6 ff . 
fabula de gallo et vulpe^ 41, n. I. 
Faemo, 11, n. 2 ; 44, n. 3. 
fate, 93, n. 3 ; see also destiny, 
feint of deafness, 38 f. 
feint of death, 18, n. 4 ; 38 ; 45. 
fence, the, 9 ; 65 f. ; 80 ; 82 ; 88 ; 89. 
Ferrand, 28, n. 3. 
fiddler, 35, n. 3. 
Finnish tales, see Beauvois, Krohn, 

Schreck. 
Flanders, 97, n. 3. 
flattery, 95; iii. 
Flemish tale, see Joos. 
Flores Exemplorum, 97, n. 3. 
fools and Bull ofSwa^ 30, n. 3. 
Fortier, 18, n. 4 ; 24, n. 3, 
fortune, 93, n. 3. 
fox, 27. 

fox and bear, 18, n. 4. 
fox and bird, 15, notes i and 3 ; 16, n. 

5; 23; 25, n. 3; 37; 41, n. I ; 

45, n. I. 
fox and cake, 39, n. i ; 40, n. i. 
fox and capon, 41, n. i. 
fox and cock (iEsopic fable), see dog, 

fox, and cock, 
fox and cock (Bromyard), 41, n. i. 
fox and cock (candelabra), 11, n. 2; 

16, n. 5. 
fox and cock (Chantecler episode), i ; 

i6» i^* 5) 32 ; 2tn exemplum, 97; 



combined with * decree * theme, 
15, n. 2; dog's appearance in, 
12 f.; earliest written version of 
the simpler form, 27 ; 32 ; 46 ; 
earliest written version of the 
fuller form, 12; 33; English 
epic version, see NurCs Priesfs 
Tale ; French epic version, see 
Roman de Renart, branch ii; 
German epic version, see Jiein- 
hart Fuchs ; Hottentot version, 
27; 32; ^^^ n. 3; in twelfth 
century, 33, n. 3; table of epic 
versions, 47-63 ; table of tjrpical 
versions, 2-6 ; tales allied to, 2, 
n. 3 ; 62 ff. ; versions with a 
single theme, 22, n. i ; versions 
with two or more themes, 22, 
n. I. 

fox and cock (correspondence of), 33, 
n. I ; 40, n. 3. 

fox and cock (Croxall), 40, n. 3. 

fox and cock (Directorium)^ 11, n. 2; 
40 f. 

fox and cock (El Conde Lucanor), 38, 
n.3. 

fox and cock (L'Estrange), 40, n. 3 ; 
41, n. I. 

fox and cock (mediaeval sculpture), 43. 

fox and cock (Transylvanian tale), 41, 
n. I. 

fox and cock stories, other epic, 2, notes 
I and 4. 

fox and cock stories, other, 41, n. i. 

fox and crab, 18, n. 4. 

fox and crane, 18, n. 4. 

fox and crow (^Esopic fable), 16, n. 5 ; 
27, n. 4; 28, n. 3; 33, n. i. 

fox and crow (Finnish tale), 24 ; 38. 

fox and dove, 15, n. 2. 

fox and flea, 41, n. i. 

fox and geese, 15, n. i. 

fox and goose, 27, n. 8. 

fox and gor-cock, 16, n. 5. 
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fox and grasshopper, 41, n. i. 

fox and hedgehog, 18, n. 4; 41, n. i. 

fox and hen (Theodulfs fable), 41, n. i. 

fox and hens, 43, notes 2 and 4. 

fox and hyena, 24, n. 3. 

fox and Johnny-cake, 39, n. i. 

fox and lark, 25, n. i. 

fox and little bonnach, i6» n. 5; 39, 

n. I. 
fox and mud- turtle, 24, n. i ; 31, n. 2. 
fox and partridge, 27, n. 8 ; 34 f. 
fox and rabbit, 18, n. 4. 
fox and sheep, 69, n. 2. 
fox and sick hen, 40, n. 3. 
fox and snail, 18, n. 4. 
fox and snake (Avar tale), 41, n. i. 
fox and sparrow, 27, n. 8. 
fox and squirrel, 15, n. 2 ; 18, n. 4; 27, 

n. 8 ; 34, n. i. 
fox and tiger, 18, n. 4; 25, n. 4. 
fox and titmouse, 1 5, n. 2. 
fox and tortoise, 31. 
fox and wolf, see Alcuin's fable, 
fox and wolf, 25, n. 3; 29, n. 6; 69^ 

n. 2 ; see also Vox and Wolf, 
fox and woman, 41, n. i. 
fox as ascetic, 43, n. 2. 
fox as clerk, 43, n. 2. 
fox as confessor, 43, n. 2. 
fox as physician, 41, n. i. 
fox as pilgrim, 43, n. 2. 
fox as priest, 43. 
fox at prayers, 11, n. 2. 
fox, bear, and chicken, 29. 
fox, bear, cat, hare, and wolf, 18, n. 4. 
fox, camel, and wolf, 35, n. 3. 
fox, cock, and dog (^Esopic fable), see 

dog, cock, and fox. 
fox, cock, and dogs, see * decree ' theme, 
fox, cock, and farmer, 40, n. 3. 
fox, cock, hens, and raven, 43, n. 3. 
fox, cock, kite, and lapwing, 44. 
' fox, crow, and magpie, 24 ; 38. 
fox, dogs, and jackals, 17, n. 3. 



fox, dove, and sparrow, 37 ; 46. 

fox, full of tricks, 88. 

fox, greyhound, and wagtail, 12, n. i. 

fox, lion, and stag, 25, n. 2. 

fox makes a pretext of performing 

ablutions, 11, n. 2. 
fox, rabbit, and sparrow, 39 f . 
fox, rabbit, and * tar-baby,* 38. 
fox, song of the false, 14. 
fox, sparrow, and other bird, 37 f. 
fox, wolf, letter, and dogs, 17, n. 3. 
Francioriy 18, n. 4. 
Franck, 15, n. 2 ; 41, n. i. 
Frankeleyns TaU^ The, 97, n. 3. 
free-will and necessity, 93; 95; 97, n. i. 
Frenchman and rabbit, 24, n. 3. 
Frere, 23, n. 2 ; 25, n. 4 ; 29, n. 5. 
Freres Tale^ The, 97, n. 3. 
Friday, 117. 
frog and snail; 18, n. 4. 
frog and snake, 29, n. 3. 
frog and swallow, 18, n. 4. 
Fuller, Thomas, 100, n. i. 
fume, 102, n. I ; 106. 
Furia, 11, n. 2 ; 15, n. i ; 18, n. 4 ; 44, 

n. 3. 

' gab,' 25. 

Callus et Vnlpes, 2, n. 2 ; 12 ; 22, n. i ; 

33; 46; 57. n- 3; 59. n. i ; 61, 

n. 2 ; 62, n. 4 ; 78, n. i ; 83, n. i. 
Callus, Sulpicius, 1 12. 
*gargat,'90. 
Gascon tales, see Blad^; see Cenac- 

Moncaut. 
Caster, see Gerber, 28, n. 2. 
geese and crow (Vinilakorjatakd), 30, 

n. 3. 
geese and fox, 15, n. i. 
geese and jackal (Catumatta-Jatakd), 

16, n. 5. 
geese and tortoise {Kacchapa-Jatakd), 

7 ; 30 f. 
geese crossing Mount Taurus, 30, n. 3. 
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Geldart, 16, n. 5 ; 25, n. i ; 44, n. 4. 
Genesis t 113. 

Geoffrey of Vinsauf, 117. 
Georgeakes et Plneau, 18, n. 4. 
Gerard of Minden, 2, n. 2 ; 1 5, n. 2 ; 

18, n. 4 ; 22, n. I ; 57, n. 3 ; 62, 

n. I ; 68, n. I ; 73, n. 3 ; 79, n. 

3 ; 82, n. 2 ; 86, n. 2. 
Gerber, 15, n. 2; 16, notes 2 and 5 ; 17, 

n. 2 ; 18, n. 4 ; 25, n. 4 ; 28, n. I ; 

30, n. 2; 41, n. I ; 44» n. 3. 
Gesta Romanoruniy 18, n. 4; 100, n. i. 
gipsy folk-lore, see von Wlislocki. 
giraffe and tiger, 33, n. i ; 40, n. 3. 
Gittee et Lemoine, 22, n. i ; 27, n. 8; 

34, n. I. 
glow-worm and daw, 25. 
gnat and lion, 18, n. 4. 
goat and elephant, 18, n. 4; 25, n. 4. 
goat and lion, 25, n. 4. 
goat and wolf, 25, n. 4. 
goat and wolves, 25, n. 4. 
goat, dogs, and jackal (Putimamsa^ 

Jataka)^ 16, n. 5. 
goat with ten kids and wolf, 15, n. i. 
goats and wolf, 15, n. i. 
Godet, 28, n. 3. 
Goedeke, 69, n. 2. 
goose, the, 27 ; 34, n. 2. 
gor-cock and fox, 16, n. 5. 
Gosson, School of Abuse^ 30, n. 3. 
Gouray, tale from, see Rev, Trad. Pop. 
Gower, 69, n. 3 ; 114, n. i. 
* grace before meat * theme, 23, notes 2 

and 4 ; 27 ; 30, n. 3 ; 32 ; 34. 
grasshopper and dove, 24, n. 3. 
Great Serpent and the tortoise, the, 

18, n. 4. 
Greek-Albanian tales, see Hahn. 
Greek proverb, 18, n. 4. 
greyhound, wagtail, and fox, 12, n. i. 
Griffis, 18, n. 4; 35, n. 3. 
Grimm, 9, n. i ; Kinder u. Haus-Mdr- 

chent 15, n. i ; 18, n. 4; Rein- 



hart Fuchsy 2, n. 2; 15, n. 2; 

18, n. 4; 27, n. 3; 33, n. 3; 49, 

n. 5. 
Grimm u. Schmeller, 2, n. 2 ; 33, n. 2. 
GuidrinuSf 41, n. I. 
Gutenberg Bible, the, 114, n. 5. 

Hahn, 18, n. 4; 41, n. i ; 69, n. 3 

(Marjd). 
Halliwell (Nursery Rhymes)^ 11, n. 2. 
Halliwell (Reliq. Antiq.), 14, n. i. 
Halm, II, n. 2; 15, n. i ; 18, n. 4; 28, 

n. 3 ; 44, n. 3. 
Haltrich, 15, n. I ; 69, n. 2. 
Haltrich-Wolff, 23, n. i ; 41, n. i ; 49, 

n. 3. 
Hans Sachs, 15, n. 2; 18, n. 4. 
hare and crocodile, 29. 
hare and lynx, 40, n. 3. 
hare and shell-fish, 18, n. 4. 
hare and tortoise (iCsopic fable), 18, 

n. 4. 
hare, bear, cat, fox, and wolf, 18, n. 4. 
hare, cat, and sparrow, 39; 44, n. i. 
hare, elephant, and whale, 18, n. 4. 
hare, lamb, and wolf, 17, n. 3; 25, n. 4. 
Harris (Daddy Jake)y 18, n. 4; 35, n. 3; 

40, n. 3 ; (Uncle Remus), 18, n. 4 ; 

23, n. 2 ; 24, n. 3 ; 26, n. I ; 40, 

n. I ; 69, n. 2 ; (Friends)y 24, n. 

I ; 25, n. 4 ; 29, n. 5 ; 31, n. 2 ; 

34, n. 2 ; (Nights), 18, n. 4; 22, 

n. i; 23, n. i; 24, n. 3 ; 25, n. 4 ; 

27» n. 8 ; 35, n. 3. 
Hartt, 18, n. 4 ; 23, n. 2. 
Haupt (Altdeutsche Blatter) y 40, n. 3. 
Haupt (Zf.), see De Vos un de Ifane. 
Hautes-Vosges, see Sauve. 
hedge, the, 7 ; 9 » 49» n. 3 ; 88 ; 89. 
hedgehog and fox, 18, n. 4. 
hen and fox, 25, n. 3. 
hen, jackal, and swan, 38. 
Henry JVy 113, n. 2. 
Henryson, .2, n. 4. 
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hens in one flock, 49, n. 6 ; 88. 

heroic style, 74. 

Herolt's Promptuary^ 97, n. 3. 

heron and fox, 30, n. 3. 

heron and jackal, 37. 

heron, dove, and jackal, 37. 

herons and tortoise (woman), 31. 

herring and shell-fish, 18, n. 4. 

Hervieux, 2, n. 2; 15, notes 2 and 3; 

18, n. 4; 28, n. 3; 33. n. i; 34, 

n. 4; 41, n. I ; 43, n. 4; 49, n. 

5; 50, n. I ; 69, n. 2 ; 85, n. i. 
• Heyo House ! * 29, n. 5. 
Hiawatha Legend, see Schoolcraft. 
Highland Gaelic tales, see Campbell. 
Hitopadesa, 30, n. 3 ; 43, n. 2 ; 44, notes 

X and 4. 
Hoccleve, 100, n. i. 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben {Anon, L. 

G, jEsop)y 22, n. i; 57, n. 3; 

73»n. 3; 79»ii-3; 82, n. 2. 
Holkot, 96, n. 3 ; 97, n. i ; 100; 103 ff. 

{passim). 
Hondorff, 97, n. 3. 
hospitality motive, 33, n. i ; 40, n. 3 ; 

l(>y n. 5 ; 77, n. I ; 86 ; 89. 
Hottentot theme, 24, n. 3. 
Hottentot version of the fox and cock 

story, 27 ; 35, n. 3. 
House of Fame y 94 ; 97, n. 3 ; 104, n. 2 ; 

105 f. 
hue and cry, 7 ; 8; 71 ; 73 ; 90. 
humor, the cock's sense of, 85 ; 89. 
hunter, the, 16; 18; 25; 26; 44. 
husband, disappearance of the, 67. 
hyena and Death, 26. 
hyena and fox, 24, n. 3. 

Indus, the Upper, see Swynnerton. 
Innocent III, 114, n. 4. 

Jabuti and Cahap6ra, 18, n. 4. 
jackal and alligator, 40. 
jackal and cock, 27 ; 35, n. 3. 



jackal and crow (Anta-Jataka), 16, n. 5; 

28, n. 3. 
jackal and crow {Jambu-Khadaka- 

Jataka), 28, n. 3. 
jackal and geese {Catumatta-Jatakd)^ 

16, n. 5. 
jackal and heron, 37. 
jackal and kid, 25, n. 4. 
jackal and lambkin, 25, n. 2. 
jackal and leopard, 25, n. 4. 
jackal and partridge, 34, n. 2. 
jackal as peacock, 44, n. 4. 
jackal as priest, 43, n. 2. 
jackal, dove, and heron, 37. 
jackal, dogs, and she-goat (Putimamsa- 

Jataka), 16, n. 5. 
jackal, kid, and wolf, 15, n. i. 
jackal, lion, and bush-buck, 24, n. 3. 
jackal, lion, and rock, 24, n. 3. 
jackals, dogs, and fox, 17, n. 3. 
jack-sparrow, little, 39. 
Jacobs (Caxton*s ^sop)y 15, n. 2 ; 16 ; 

18, n. 4; 28, n. 3; 35, n. 2; 40, 

n. 3; 44, n. 3; 69, n. 2. 
Jacobs (North's Doni), 30, n. 3. 
Jacottet, 37, notes i and 3. 
Jacques de Vitryy 41, n. i. 
Jankin, 112. 

Japanese tales, see Brauns ; see Griffis. 
Jatakas, the Bodhisatta in the, 45, n. i. 
Jatakas, Cowell, the Anta-Jataka 

(jackal and crow), 16, n. 5 ; 28, 

n.3. 

discuss women, 96, n. 3. 

false asceticism in the, 43, n. 2; 

45, n. I. 
the Babbu-Jataka (cat and mouse), 

25, n. 2. 
the Catumatta-Jataka (jackal and 

young geese), 16, n. 5. 
i\iQ Jambu-Khadaka-Jataka (jackal 

and crow), 28, n. 3. 
the Kacchapa-Jataka (geese and 

tortoise), 30, 
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Jatakas, Cowell, the Sumsumara-Jataka 
(monkey and crocodile), 35, n. 3. 

the Tittira-Jataka (monkey, ele- 
phant, and partridge), 34, n. 2. 

the Vanarinda-Jataka (monkey 

and crocodile), 29, n. 5 ; 35, n. 3. 

the Vinilaka-Jataka (Dingy the 

crow and two golden geese), 
30, n. 3. 

Jatakas, Morris, the Dhammaddhaja' 
Jataka (crow as saint), 41, n. i ; 

45» n- I- 

i\i^ Kukkuta-Jataka (cat and cock), 

II, n. 2; 16. 

the Jataka of the kid and panther, 

44, n. 3. 

the Jataka of the learned par- 
tridge, 34, n. 2. 

the Putimamsa-Jataka (jackal, she- 
goat, and dogs), 16, n. 5. 

trait of washing the mouth before 

eating, 28, n. i. 

partridge in the, 34, n. 2. 

Jean Corbichon, 103. 

Jean Lartigue, 8, n. 4. 

Jephson, 25, n. 2. 

Jeretniahy 114, n. 3. 

Jerome, 96, n. 3 ; iii ; 112 ; 112, n. 2. 

John of Capua, 11, n. 2 ; 22, n. 2 ; 30, 

n. 3 ; 35» n- 3 ; 37 ; 3^ ff- 
John of Salisbury, 96, n. 3. 
John of Sheppey, 18, n. 4 ; 43, n. 4 ; 

69, n. 2; 85, n. I. 
John of Trevisa, 103. 
Johnny-cake and fox, 39, n. i. 
Jonckbloet, 33, n* 3 ; 79, n. i. 
Jones, 18, n. 4 ; 22, n. i ; 24, n. 3 ; 25, 

n. 4; 27, n. 8; 35»n-3» 40- 
Joos, 2 ; 7 ; 8 ; 22, n. I ; 39, n. I ; 50, 

n. I ; 69, n. 2 ; 73, n. 3. 
Joseph, 95, n. 3 ; 108. 
Journal des Savants^ 35, n. 2. 
Journal of American Folk-Lore^ 24, n. 

3; 39»n- i; 40»n. ij 69, n. 2. 



Jiilg, X7, n. 3 ; 25, n. 4. 

Julien, 24, n. i ; 25, n. 2 ; 30, n. 3 ; 

44, n. I. 
Jurare, 97, n. 3. 

Kabyle tales, see Riviere. 

Kacckapa-JaU^kay ^qq Jataka. 

Kaffir tales, see Theal. 

Kalilah wa Dimnahy 37, n. i ; 38 f . ; 

43, n. 2. 
Kathd Sarit Sdgara^ 28, n. i ; 30, n. 3 ; 

39. n. I. 
Keith-Falconer, 30, n. 3 ; 37, n. i ; 39, 

n. I ; 43, n. 2. 
Keller, von, 18, n. 4. 
Khmer tales, see Aymonier. 
kid, 27. 

kid (little) and jackal, 25, n. 4. 
kid and panther, see Morris, 
kid and wolf (iEsopic fable), 15; 27, 

n. I. 
kid, goat, and wolf, 15, n. i. 
kid, jackal, and wolf, 15, n. i. 
Kingis Quatr, 2, n. 4. 
Kirchhof, see Oesterley. 
kiss, theme of the, 1 5, n. 3 ; 38 ; 40 f. ; 

41, n. I. 
Kittredge, Professor, 69, n. 3 ; 92, n. i. 
KnatchbuU, 30, n. 3; 39, n. i. 
Koelle, 43, n. 2. 
Kolmatschevsky, yy, n. 4. 
Krauss, 15, notes i and 2 ; i6» n. i ; 

18, n. 4; 22, n. i; 25, n. 3 ; 27, 

n. 8 ; 37, n. I ; 41, n. i. 
Krohn, 23, n. 2 ; 29, n. 6 ; 44, n. 4. 
Kukkuta-Jaiakay see Jataka. 

La Fontaine, 15, n. 2 ; 18, n. 4 ; 30, n. 

3; 39, n. i; 44, n. i. 
lamb and wolf (iEsopic fable), 44, n. 3. 
lamb, hare, and wolf, 17, n. 3 ; 25, n. 4. 
lambkin and jackal, 25, n. 2. 
lament of hens, 9 ; 74 ; 90, 
Lamuely 114. 
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Landes, 29, n. 4 ; 31, n. 3 ; 44, n. i. 

LanMiltn, 2 ; 9. 

Lapland tale, see Poestion. 

lark and cat, 28, n. 2. 

Legend of Good Women (first Prologue), 

114, n. 4. 
Leland, 35, n. 3. 
leopard and jackal, 25, n. 4. 
leopard as priest, 43, n. 2. 
leopardess and monkey, 24. 
Lesbos, tales from, see Georgeakes et 

Pineau. 
Lespy, 2, n. 3 ; 12, n. 2 ; 22, n. i. 
L*£strange, 11, n. 2; 15, n. 2 ; 16, n. 

5j 18, n. 4; 40, n. 3j 41, n. i; 

44, n. 3 ; 69, n. 2. 
letter of Chantecler to Reinhart, 33, n. 

I ; 40, n. 3. 
letter, trick of a, 17, n. 3. 
Leviticus y 115. 
Liber de Apibus, see Thomas Cantin- 

pratensis. 
Liber SapienHe, see Holkot. 
Liebrecht, 30, n. 3. 
lion and cub, 116. 
lion and gnat, 18, n. 4. 
lion and goat, 25, n. 4. 
lion and lynx, 25, n. 4. 
lion, jackal, and bush-buck, 24, n. 3. 
lion, jackal, and rock, 24, n. 3. 
lion, woman, and her sons, 25, n. 4. 
lioness and antelope, 40, n. 3. 
Lithuanian tale, see Schleicher, 
little girl and rabbit, 23, n. i. 
Livonian tale, see Mag. Pitt. 
Lot, 113. 

Louisiana tales, see Fortier. 
Lounsbury, Professor, 109, n, i ; 114, 

n. I. 
lovers dream, 105 f. 
Low German poems, see De Vos un de 

Hane ; see Gerard of Minden ; 

see Hoffmann von Fallersleben. 
Lox, the Indian devil, 35, n. 3. 



Lueanor, El Conde, 38, n. 3. 

lusoree, 97, n. 3. 

Lydgate, 2, n. 4; 91, n. 2 ; 100, n. i. 

lynx and bare, 40, n. 3. 

lynx and lion, 25, n. 4. 

Madagascar, tale from, see Ferrand. 
Matzner (Owl and Nightingale), 18, 

n. 4 ; 49, n. 3 ; (Vox and Wolf), 

49> ^- 5 » 50» notes i and 2 ; 69. 
Magasin Pittoresque, 15; n. 2. 
magic and illusion, tales of, 97, n. 3. 
Magnum Speculum, 97, n. 3. 
magpie, crow, and fox, 24 ; 38. 
man and wife journey to heaven, 30. 
Man of Law's Tale, 114, n. 4. 
Marie de France, 2, n. 2; 15, n. 2 ; 18, 

n. 4; 22, n. I ; 61, n. 2; 62, 

notes 3 and 4 ; 68, n. i ; 73, n. 

3 ; 79> n* 3 ; ^2, notes i and 2. 
Marston, John, 30, n. 3. 
Martin, 69, n. 2 ; 73, n. 2 ; 77, n. 4 ; 

see also Roman de Rtnart. 
Matthew, 114, n. 3. 
Mauritius, tale from, see Baissac 
Mediaeval folk-tales, 11 ; 14 ; 15. 
melancholy, 102, n. i ; 104; 105. 
Metellius, 112. 
Meyrac, 2, n. 3; 12, n. 2 ; 22, n. i ; 27, 

n. 8 ; 34, n. i. 
Milne-Home, 24, n. 3. 
mink and terrapin, 18, n. 4. 
mock-heroic style, 74; 92 ; 117, n. i. 
mocking-bird and her lovers, 18, n. 4. 
Mohammedan trait, 11, n. 2. 
monkey and crocodile (Sumsumara- 

Jataka), 35, n. 3. 
monkey and crocodile (Vanarinda- 

fataka), 29, n. 5 ; 35, n. 3. 
monkey and leopardess, 24. 
monkey, elephant, and partridge (Tit- 

tira-fataka), 34, n. 2. 
monkey, stag, and tiger, 25, n. 2. 
Mone*8 Ameiger, 35, n, 3. 
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Mongolian tale, see Julg. 

* monking/ the, 38 ; 42 £f. 
Monseur, 22, n. i ; 27, n. 8 ; 54, n. i ; 

35» n. 3. 

* moralitas,* the, 6 ; 7. 
Moralitates Pulchraty 100, n. i. 
Morris, see Jatakas. 
mountebank and tailor, 18, n. 4. 
Mourier, 16, n. 5 ; 25, n. i ; 44, n. 4. 
mouse and cat {Babbu-Jatakd)y 25, n. 2. 
mud-turtle and' fox, 24, n. i ; 31, n. 2. 

* tnulier est hominis confusio^ 85, n. I ; 

89 J 95 ; 96, n. 3. 
Mussulman folk-tale, 11, n. 2. 

names of animals (Blancart), 80 ; (Chan- 
tecler), 8 ; 47, n. i ; 49, n. 5 ; 
(Dingy), 30, n. 3; (Gockeling), 
7, n. I ; 27, n. 8 ; (Khruth), 18, 
n. 4; (Michel), 38; 69, n. 3; 
(Pinte), 68 f. ; 88 ; (Pertelote), 
68 f ; (Reineke), 7, n. i ; 27, n. 8 ; 
(Renart), 7 ; 8 ; 50, n. i ; 69 ; 
(Rory), 27, n. 8 ; 69, n. 3 ; (Rus- 
sel), 68 f . ; 70, n. i ; (Zaun- 
schleicher), 49, n. 3. 

na aes of animals, epic, 8; 9; High- 
land Gaelic, 69, n. 3 ; in Chau- 
cer, 68-70 ; Indian, 69, n. 3 ; 
proper, 69, n. 3. 

necessity or free-will, 93 ; 95 ; 97, n. I. 

Negro tales, American, see Harris ; see 
Jones, 

Nicolaus Pergamenus, 41, n. i. 

Nivernais, tales from, see Archivio, 

Norse tales, see Asbj0msen. 

North's translation of Doni, see Jacobs. 

Nun*s Priesfs Tale, allusions to, 2, n. 
4; imitations of, 2, n. 4; men- 
tions Bradwardine, 116, n. 2; 
proportion of old and new mate- 
rial in, I ; [17, n. I ; synopsis 
of, 47-63 ; the animal tale, 10- 
90; an epic narrative, 2, n. 4; 



8, n. I ; 9 ; epigrams of, 62, n. 
3 ; original of, 7 ; 9 ; 88-90 ; 
peculiarities of, 64-70 ; 118; cor- 
respondences with H, /^, 8 ; 76, 
n. 5 ; 82-87 ; correspondences 
with Ren.y 71-81 ; resemblance to 
folk-tales (Nivernais), 8 ; (High- 
land Gaelic), 8 ; see also fox 
and cock; additional material, 
90-117. 

< oculis clausis ' theme, 6 f. ; 18, n. 4 ; 

21 ; 22; 27, n. 8; 32; 33, n. i ; 

34flf.;35, n.3;38;46;77, n. i; 

90. 
Odo, 18, n. 4 ; 33, n. i ; 41, n. i ; 43 ; 

49» n. 5 ; 50, n. I ; 69, n. 2. 
Oesterley (Gesta Romanoruni), 100, n. 

I ; (Kirchhof), 1 5, n. 2 ; 28, n. 

3; 39, n. I ; 43, n. 2; (Pauli), 

1 5, n. I ; (Romulus), 2, n. 2 ; 1 5, 

n. 2 ; 18, n. 4 ; 34, n. 4 ; (Stain- 

howel), 2, n. 2 ; 12, n. 2 ; 15, n. 

2 ; 18, notes 2 and 4; 22, n. i ; 

32, n. 3; 46, n. I. 
old man, the, 97, n. 3. 
oral tradition, i ; 9, n. i. 
Oriental collections, see Anvdr-i Su- 

haili ; Hitopadesa ; iYiQjataka; 

Kalilah wa Dimnah ; Kathd 

Sarit Sdgara; Pantschatantra ; 

Tutifiatneh, 
Ovid, 112, n. 2. 
Owl and Nightingale^ see M'atzner. 

Pandarus, 94. 

panther and kid, Jataka of the, 44, n. 3. 
Pants chatantray see Benfey. 
Pantschatantra^ the Southern^ 31. 
Pardoner's Tale, They 95 ; 97, n. 3 ; 99 ; 
no; 1 13 f.; 114, notes 4 and 5. 
Paris, G., 9, n. i ; 35, n. 2. 
Parlement of FouleSy The, 91, n. I. 
Parson* s Tale, The, 113, n. 2. 
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partridge, a wary bird, 34, n. 2. 
partridge and fox, 27, n. 8. 
partridge and jackal, 34, n. 2. 
partridge and rabbit, 34, n. 2. 
partridge and turtle, 18, n. 4. 
partridge, elephant, and monkey (TU- 

tira-Jataka)i 34, n. 2. 
partridge in tYi^/atakast 34, n. 2. 
* patrizat * motive, 7 ; 23, n. 2 ; 27, n. 

8; 33»n- »; 76 f.; 77> n- i; 89. 
Pauli, see Oesterley. 
peacock, jackal as, 44, n. 4. 
perch and salmon, 18, n. 4. 
Pergamenus, Nicolaus, 41, n. i. 
Pertelote, 68 ; 91 ; 94. 
Petronius, 94; 116. 
Petrus Alfonsus, 69, n. 2. 
Phaedrus, 18 ; 35 ; 69, n. 2. 
Pharaoh, 95, n. 3 ; 108. 
phonetics, trick of, 29. 
physician, enemy as, 41, n. i. 
Pierre de Saint Cloud, fable of, 27. 
pigeon-hawk and tortoise, 18, n. 4. 
pilgrim, fox as, 43, n. 2. 
pilgrimage, the, 43, n. 2 ; 47, n. i. 
Pinte, 9; 47, n. i ; 74; 88; 89; 90. 
Poestion, 23, n. 2, 
Poggio, 15, n. 2; 16, n. i. 
Polecat (King) and rabbit, 35, n. 3. 
Portuguese tales, see Coelho. 
prayer, fox at, 11, n. 2. 
preacher's style, 95. 
predestination, 78 ; 92. 
priest, enemy as, 43, n. 2. See also 

monking. 
priest, fox as, 43, n. 2. 
priest, jackal as, 43, n. 2. 
priest, leopard as, 43, n. 2. 
Prioress's Tale^ The, 97, n. 3. 
Promptuary, see Herolt ; see Hondorff. 
proper names of animals, see names, 
proprietor of the cock, 8, n. 4 ; 9 ; see 

also -wife. 
Proverbs, 113, notes i and 3; 114; 116. 



Prym u. Socin, 22, n. i ; 27, n. 8 ; 35, 
n. 3 ; 41, n. I ; 43, notes 2 and 
4; 45»n. I. 

pundit and demon, 25, n. 4. 

Punjab, tales from the, see Steel and 
Temple. 

pursuit by dogs, 7 ; 10-21 ; 73 ; 90. 

pursuit theme, 7 ; 32 ; 90. 

Putimamsa-Jataka, see Jataka. 

Questionnaire de Folk-Lore, 22, n. i ; 
27, n. 8 ; 34, n. i. 

rabbit and fox, 18, n. 4. 

rabbit and Frenchman, 24, n. 3. 

rabbit and King Polecat, 35, n. 3. 

rabbit and little girl, 23, n. i. 

rabbit and partridge, 34, n. 2. 

rabbit and tar-baby, 24 ; 38. 

rabbit and terrapin, 18, n. 4. 

rabbit and wildcat, 35, n. 3. 

rabbit, fox, and sparrow, 39 f. 

Radloflf, 18, n. 4; 28, n. 3 ; 35, n. 3. 

Raju, R., 24, n. 3 ; 25, n. 2 ; 33, n. i ; 
40, n. 3 ; 41, n. I ; 43, n. 2. 

ram and wolf, 26, n. 3. 

rat and tortoise, 31. 

RectieU de Tout Soulas, 44, n. i. 

Reinaert, 15, n. 2 ; 69, n. i. 

Reinhart Fuchs (Chantecler episode), 
I if. ; 2, n. 4 ; 8 ; 9 ; 22, n. I ; 
40, n. 3; 47-63; 79; 83; 118; 
abridgment in, 76; absence of 
dogs in, 12, n. 2 ; an early ver- 
sion, 79; 83; disarrangement in, 
75 f. ; epigrams of, 46, n. i ; 62, 
n. 3 ; original of, 64, n. i ; 87 ; 
88 ; prologue of, 47, n. 5 ; * pa- 
trizat ' motive in, 33, n. i ; pecu- 
liarities of, 64, n. I ; 71-82 ; 86; 
correspondence with N. P, 71, 
8 ; 82-87 ; correspondence with 
Ren., 64-68 ; agreement with 
folk-tale, 8 f. 
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Reinhart Fucks (vv. 177-216), 41, n. i. 

Reinke^ 15, n. 2. 

Reissenberger (/^ 2/. 5*.), 12, n. i ; see 
also Reinhart Fuchs, 

Reliquifu Antiquae, 14, n. I. 

Remicius, 40, n. 3 ; 69, n. 2. 

Renart and birds, 1 1 . 

Renart and Droin, see Dro'm episode. 

Renarty Roman de, see Roman de 
Renart. 

Revue des Traditions Populaires (Arab), 
29, ri. 3 ; (Aveyron), 2, n. 3 ; 12, 
n. 2 ; 22, n. I ; (Gouray), 2, n. 3 ; 
12, n. 2; 22, n. I. 

riddles, 35, n. 3. 

Riviere, 12, n. I ; 37, n. i; 38, n. 2. 

Robert, 33, n. 3 ; see also La Fontaine. 

Rolland, 22, n. i ; 23, n. 2 ; 27, n. 8 ; 
34» n. I. 

Roman d' Alexandre, 33, n. 3 ; 59, n. 2. 

Roman de Renart, 9, n. i ; branch \ay 
2, n. 4; 15, n. 2; branch ii 
(Chantecler episode), 2, notes i 
and 4 ; 22, n. I ; 46 ; 67 ; T]y n. 
4; 118; agreement with folk- 
tale, 7; correspondence with 
N, P. 7!, 71-82; correspondence 
with R, /^, 64-68 ; elaboration 
of, 76, n. 4 ; 83 ; epigrams of, 
62, n. 3 ; original of, 88 ; pecu- 
liarities of, 82-86 ; synopsis of, 
47-63; branch ii (469-601), 15, 
n. 2 ; 41, n. i ; branch v, 41, n. 
I ; branch vi, 41, n. i ; branch 
viu, 43, n. 2 ; branch ix, 2, n. 4 ; 
67 ; 80 ; 84 ; branch xi, see Droin 
episode ; branch xiv, 2, n. 4 ; 
28 f.; 77, n. 4; branch xvi, 2, 
n. 4; 13; 27, n. 5; 72, n. i; 
branch xvii, 2, n. 4 ; 73, n. i. 

Romania., 9, n. i. 

Romulus^ see Berne^ Anglo-Latin, 

Ruotzela, 2 ; 9. 

Russel, 68 f. ; 69, n. 3; 70, n. i. 



Russian tales, 35, n. 3 ; 69, n. 3. See 

also Afanassiev. 
Ryman, J., 14, n. i. 

Sachs, Hans, 1 5, n. 2 ; 18, n. 41 

sackful of tricks, 18. 

saint, enemy as, 41, n. i. 

Saint Nicholas., 39, n. i. 

Saintonge, tale from, see Burgaud des 

Marets. 
Salaura and Ysengrimus, 15, n. i; 41, 

n. I. 
salmon and perch, 18, n. 4. 
Samson, 112. 

Santa Anna Nery, 18, n. 4 ; 30, n. 3. 
Sauerstein, Paul, 100, n. i. 
Sauve, 18, n. 4. 
savage folk-lore, 23 ; 32. 
Schiefner (Avar tales), 18, n. 4; 41, n. 

I ; (Tibetan tales), 16, n. 5; 28, 

n. 3; 44, notes i, 2, 3, and 4. 
Schleicher, 28, n. 2. 
Schlenker, 18, n. 4. 
Schon, 24, n. 3 ; 43, n. 2. 
School of AbusCy see Gosson. 
Schoolcraft (Algic tales), 18, n. 4 ; 

(Hiawatha Legends), 40, n. 3. 
Schoperus, 43, n. 3. 
Schreck, 18, n. 4 ; 23, n. 2 ; 24, n. 2 ; 

25, n. 4; 26, n. 3; 29, notes 2 

and 6 ; 37, n. i ; 38, notes 3 and 

4 ; 69, n. 3 (Michel). 
sculpture (Stupa of Bharhut), 16. 
sculpture, mediaeval, 43. 
S^billot, 18, n. 4. 
Seneca, 113 ; 114, n. i ; 115. 
Senegambia, tales from, see B^renger- 

Feraud. 
sermon style, 95 ; 117, n. i ; 118. 
Serpent, the Great, and tortoise, 18, 

n. 4. 
Sextus Sophusy 112. 
Shakspeare^s Jest'Booky 2, n. 4. 
she-fox and crane, 18, n. 4. 
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she-goat and wolf, 25, n. 4. 

she-goat, dogs, and jackal, 16, n. 5. 

shell-fish and hare, 18, n. 4. 

shell-fish and herring, 18, n. 4. 

she- wolf and sow, 41, n. I. 

Siamese tale, 18, n. 4. 

sign of the cross, 22, n. i ; 27, notes 7 

and 8. 
Simonides, io6. 
sing, temptation to, 26. 
Skeat, Professor, 69, n. 3; 91, n. 2; 

lOi ; 109, n. I ; 113, notes i, 2, 

and 4 ; 114, notes i and 5 ; see 

also Ancient Drama^ JCingis 

Quair, 
skeptical woman, 92 ; 94 f. 
Slavic tales, see Kraoss. 
snail and fox, 18, n. 4. 
snail and frog, 18, n. 4. 
snail, wasps, and wolf, 18, n. 4. 
snake and fox, 41, n. i. 
snake and frog, 29, n. 3. 
Socrates, 112. 
Solomon, 113, n. 2. 
song of Chantecler, 7 ; 91, n. 2. 
song of the false fox, 14. 
Sophos, 40, n. 3. 
Southern Pantschatantra, 31. 
sow and she-wolf, 41, n. i. 
sow, pigs, and wolf, 26. 
Sow, Salaura, and wolf, Ysengrimus, 

15, n. i; 41, n. i. 
sparrow and tomcat, 28. 
sparrow, cat, and hare, 39; 44, n. i. 
sparrow, dove, and fox, 37 ; 46. 
sparrow, fox, and rabbit, 39 f. 
Speculum Exemplorum, 97, n. 3. 
Squire's Tale, T/i^, 97, n. 3 ; no; 116. 
squirrel and fox, 15, n. 2 ; 18, n. 4; 34, 

n. I. 
squirrel and wolf, 34, n. i. 
squirrel, the, 27 ; 34. 
stag, monkey, and tiger, 25, n. 2. 
Stainhowel, see Oesterley. 



Stanley, 24, n. 4. 
Statins, 116, n. i. 
Steel and Temple, 23, n. 2 ; 25, n. 2 ; 

29. n. 5. 
Steere, 24, n. i ; 29, n. 5 ; 35, n. 3 ; 40, 

n. 3. 
Stilbon, 97, n. 3. 
stock phrases, 116; 117, n. i. 
Stupa of Bharhut, 16. 
Sudre, 9» »• » ; io» "i 13; I5> n. i; 

16, n. 3; 17, n. I ; 18, n. 4; 21; 

25, n. 3; 27, n. 4 ; 29, notes 2 
and 3; 33, n. 3; 34, n. 3; 35; 
yj, n. I ; 41, n. I ; 43, n. 4 ; 45, 
n. 3; 47, n. 2; 49, n. 5; 50, n. 
I ; 69, n. 2 ; 77, n. 4 ; 79, n. i ; 
85, n. I. 

Sumnaur's Tale, The, no; 115 f. 

Swahili tales, see Steere. 

swallow and frog, 18, n. 4. 

swearing, 114, n. 3. 

Swynnerton, 1 1, n. 2 ; 18, n. 4 ; 44, n. 4. 

Sylvester's Divine Week, 91, n. 2. 

table of cock and fox stories, 2-6. 
table of epic versions, 47-63. 
tailor and mountebank, 18, n. 4. 
Tailor, The Valiant, 18, n. 4. 
tar-baby, fox, and rabbit, 24 ; 38. 
Tausend und ein Tag, 11, n. 2. 
Temme folk-lore, see Schlenker. 
'temptation to speak' theme, 7; 12; 

21 f. ; 26; 27, n. 8; 28; 32. 
ten Brink, 33, n. 3 ; 69, n. 2. 
terrapin and deer, 18, n. 4. 
terrapin and mink, 18, n. 4. 
terrapin and rabbit, 18, n. 4. 
Theal, 23, n. 2; 24, n. 3; 39, n. i. 
Theodulfs fable, 41, n. i. 
Theophrastus, 112, n. 2. 
Thom, 18, n. 4 ; 41, n. I. 
Thomas Cantinpratensis, 97, n. 3. 
Thorburn, it, n. 2 ; 15, n. i ; 25, n. 2 ; 

26, n. 5. 
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Tibetan tales, see Schiefner. 

tiger as ascetic, 43, n. 2. 

tiger and fox, 25, n. 4. 

tiger and giraffe, 33, n. i ; 40, n. 3. 

tiger and traveler, 43, n. 2. 

tiger, monkey, and stag, 25, n. 2. 

titmouse, the, 15, n. 2. 

* tombesteres,* 97, n. 3. 

tomcat and sparrow, 28. 

tortoise and deer, 18, n. 4. 

tortoise and geese iJCacchapa-JatakcC)^ 

30 f. 
tortoise and hare, 18, n. 4. 
tortoise (woman) and herons, 31. 
tortoise and pigeon-hawk, 18, n. 4. 
tortoise and rat, 31. 
tortoise and the Great Serpent, 18, n. 4. 
tortoise and vulture, 30, n. 3. 
Transylvanian tales, see Haltrich, Hal- 

trich-Wolff, and Wlislockl 
Trevisa, John of, 103. 
trial of skill, 18, n. 4. 
Troilus and Cressida, 92 ; 93 ; 94 ; 103; 

no; 116; 118. 
tromjeuTy the, 9, n. i ; 109, n. i. 
Turkish tales, see Decourdemanche ; 

see Radloff. 
turtle (mud-turtle) and fox, 24, n. i ; 

31, n. 2. 
turtle and partridge, 18, n. 4. 
Tuti'Namehi 25, n. 4 ; 29, n. 5; 44, n. 4. 
Tyrwhitt, 114, n. i. 

Upper Indus, tales from the, see Swyn- 

nerton. 
Uthlakanyana and his keeper, 24, n. 3. 

Valerius ad Rufinutn^ 112, n. 2 ; 113. 
Valerius Maximus, 55, n. i ; 106 ; 109 f. ; 

112; 117. 
Valjavec, 15, n. i ; 25, n. 3. 
Vartan, 17, n. 3; 22, n. i; 23, n. 4; 

27, n. 8. 
Veckenstedt, 24, n. i. 



verbal correspondences (R. F. and N, 
P, T), 82; (Ren. and N, F, T,), 
71 ff. ; 81. 

Vincent of Beauvais, 96, n. 3 ; 97, n. 2. 

Voigt (A7. Denkm.)y 11, n. 2; 16, n. 5; 
18, n. 4; 41, n. I ; 43» n. 3. 

Voretzsch, 9, n. i ; 15, n. 2; 26 f. ; 27, 
notes 2, 4, 5, 6, and 8 ; 28, n. 3 ; 
32 ; 41, n. I ; 43, n. i ; 47, notes 
I, 2, 3, and 4; 50, n. 3; 59, n. i; 
64, n. i; 67; 69, n. 2; 73, n. 2; 
77, notes 2 and 4 ; 79, n. i ; 83, 
n. 3 ; 84, notes i and 4. 

Vox and the IVo/fi TAe, see Matzner. 

Vulgate, The, 113, notes i and 4. 

vulture and tortoise, 30, n. 3. 

Wackernagel, 33, n. 3. 

wagtail, fox, and greyhound, 12, n. i. 

Waldis, 1$, n. 2 ; 18, n. 4; 22, n. i; 23, 

n. I ; 27, n. 8 ; 33, n. I. 
Wallachian tale, see Gaster. 
Walloniaj 2, n. 3; 8, n. 4; 12, n. 2; 18, 

n. 4; 22, n. I ; 34, n. i ; 67, n. 2. 
Walloon tales, see Gitt^e et Lemoine, 

Monseur, Questionnaire de Folk- 

Lore and Wallonia. 
Ward, 37, n. i. 
Warton, 109, n. i. 
washing the mouth, 26; 28, n. i. 
wasps, snail, and wolf, 18, n. 4. 
watcher, the, 16, n. 5 ; 17. 
weasel, 18, n. 4. 
Webster, 26, n. 4. 
Welsh proverb, a, 113, n. 2. 
whale, compare Lapin, and elephant, 

18, n. 4. 
whale, elephant, and hare, 18, n. 4. 
whale, elephant, and tortoise, 18, n. 4. 
wife, the, 8; 48, n. i ; 67 f. ; 77 f.; 81 ; 

85; 88; 90. 
Wife of Bath's Prologue, They no; 

III f.; 113, n. 3; 116. 
wildcat and rabbit, 35, n. 3. 
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WUlems's theory, 9, n. i. 

Wlislocki, von (Gipsy tales), 18, n. 4 ; 
25* n. 3; 41, n. i; (Armenian 
tales), 18, n. 4 ; 23, n. i ; 25, n. 3. 

wolf, 27. 

wolf and Billy goat, 25, n. 4. 

wolf and cock, see Alcuin. 

wolf and fox, see fox and wolf. 

wolf and goats, 15, n. i. 

wolf and hare, 25, n. 3. 

wolf and kid (^Esopic fable), 15; 27, 
n. I. 

wolf and lamb (iEsopic fable), 44, n. 3. 

wolf and rabbit, 27, n. 8. 

wolf and ram, 26, n. 3. 

wolf and sheep, 44, n. 3. 

wolf and she-goat, 25, n. 4. 

wolf (she-wolf) and sow, 41, n. i. 

wolf and squirrel, 27, n. 8; 34, n. i. 

wolf as priest, 9, n. i {loup-motne) ; 

43- 
wolf, bear, cat, fox, and hare, 18, n. 4. 
wolf fiddling, 35, n. 3. 
wolf, goat, and ten kids, 15, n. i. 
wolf, hare, and lamb, 17, n. 3 ; 25, n. 4. 



wolf, jackal, and kid, 15, n. i. 

wolf, snail, and wasps, 18, n. 4. 

wolf, sow, and pigs, 26. 

wolf, Ysengrimus, and sow, Salaura, 

15, n. I ; 41, n. i. 
Wolif, F., 30, n. 3 ; 39, n. i. 
wolves and goat, 25, n. 4. 
woman and chief of the animals, 39, n. i . 
woman, her sons, and the lion, 25, n. 4. 
woman in the Chantecler episode, the, 

77, n. 4. 
woman (mulier est hominis confusio), 

8S» n. i; 95; 96, n. 3; 112, n. 2; 

"3- 
woman (tortoise) and herons, 31. 
wood, the, 9 ; 48, n. I ; 88 ; 90. 
Wright, T., 43, n. 3. 

Ysengritnusy 2, n. 4; 12, n. 2; 15, 
notes I and 2 ; 22, n. i ; 27, n. 
8; 41, n. i; 43, n. 2j 47, n. i; 
83, n. I. 

1 
Zulu tales, see Callaway. 
Zupitza, see Ryman. 
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Radcliffe College, the successor of the Society for the Colle- 
giate Instruction of Women, offers systematic collegiate instruction to 
women under the professors and other teachers of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The instruction is of the same grade as that given in Harvard 
College. More than one hundred instructors of the University are 
teachers in Radcliffe College. 

Fay House contains recitation rooms and ofl&ces, and a select 
working library. The College has four laboratories, of Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, and Zoology. The collections of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, the Peabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology, the University Museums of Geology, Botany, and Mineralogy, 
and the Semitic Museum are also open to the students; and, by 
vote of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, the students 
have the use of the University Library, containing 400,000 volumes. 
Opportunities for study in the Astronomical Observatory, the Botanic 
Garden, and the Herbarium are also afforded. 

The requirements for admission are identical with those for 
admission to Harvard College. The courses of instruction given 
in Radcliffe College correspond to both "undergraduate" and 
"graduate" courses offered by Harvard University, and are more 
than sufficient to enable a woman to perform the work required by 
the University for the degrees of A. B. and A. M. In addition to 
these. Graduate Students in Radcliffe College have access to a large 
number of graduate courses in Harvard University. The examina- 
tions are the same in both institutions, and the diplomas conferring 
the degrees of A. B. and A. M. are countersigned by the President 
of Harvard University, as a guarantee that these degrees are equiv- 
alent to the corresponding degrees given by the University. 

Special students of mature age, who show that they are pre- 
pared for College work in any department, may be admitted on 
recommendation of the Academic Board, without formal preliminary 
examinations, and certificates are awarded them for the work which 
they accomplish. 

The Society issues annually a List of Elective Courses of Study 
and an Annual Report. Monographs prepared by the students are 
also issued at irregular intervals. These documents, and detailed 
information as to admission requirements, instruction, and expenses, 
and descriptions of the work of the departments, may be had by 
addressing RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, 

Cambridge^ Mass, 
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